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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, October 
through July. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 


perspective of education in the United States. 


Order its service for | year by sending $1.00 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. To foreign countries, 
$1.50 a year. On all orders for 100 copies or more 
to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. Enter 
subscriptions also through magazine dealers. Send 
all editorial communications pertaining to SCHOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The printing of SCHOOL LIFE has 
been approved by the Director of the Budget. 
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On This Month’s Cover 


‘‘Good rning, neighbor,’’ says the visitor 
the ¢ r page this month. The illustra- 
tion is that of a playhouse fully equipped, 
consisting of a living room, dining room, bed- 
om, anda kitenel Many problems dealing 
vith home fe are helped toward solution by 
meal f the ‘‘make believe’ house, it is 
claimed the Ohio State School for the Blind, 
here t ttle house is located 


{mong the Authors 


In tl sue Scuoou Lire presents the first 
of a series of articles on education in the 
Baltic States K. Masrtci0nas, author of the 
first, describing the school system in Lithu- 
ania ry 1¢ being undersecretary of the 
Lithuanian Ministry of Education, is head of 
the educational council which developed the 
reorganization plans of Lithuania’s educa- 
tional system He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity f Kaunas, where he specialized in 
pedagog He has studied also in universities 

Germany and Switzerland. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the Lithuanians, like many other 
minority peoples, were severely restricted it 
the use of their own language and the develop- 
ment of their literature. In that period, from 
about 1864 to 1904, all printing in Lithuanian 
was forbidden and the Lithuanian elementary 
and secondary schools were closed. It was 


then that the mothers with the aid of smug- 
gled books secretly taught their children at 
] 


least to read and write in their mother tongue, 
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Kducation’s Appeal for Humanity 


RECENTLY I was a dinner guest at the home of some dear friends. They are of 
Italian heritage and are Catholics. Their parents were among the five million people 
who came to this country from Italy. 

The next day I sat in conference with a group of 25 very intelligent, cultured, 
and interesting Negro men and women at International House of Chicago | niversity 
discussing with them certain problems of higher education. 

Not long ago while in Des Moines, Lowa, I visited again a close personal friend, 
a rabbi, in whose home and synagogue | have spent many profitable hours during 
20 years of residence in that city. 

These few personal experiences of recent months show in a very real way how a 
relatively free society enables us to enrich our lives through fellowship with men of 
different races and religions. 

It is a short-sighted individual who passes by the innumerable opportunities 
in a free society to enrich his life by exchanging experiences and ideas with those 
of a different racial or religious background than his own. When short-sightedness 
of this kind is expressed as a social doctrine and children are taught that blood is the 
basis of superiority, the rights of those who want to expand their personalities to 
encompass humanity itself are not only denied, but the whole society becomes sick 
with the arrogance and brutality which naturally flow from this false theory of 
superiority. 

Of course, we in this country have not reached a stage of perfection in the 
cooperative building of American culture through fruitful interrelationships of various 
groups. But here in this Nation to which 38 million immigrants have come during 
the last 120 years, the struggle of peoples of all races and of many creeds has been 
and is consciously toward the goal of human understanding and tolerance. 

We are free to participate in this effort to elevate humankind irrespective of 
race, color, or creed; to rise to new heights of civilization with the help of all contribu- 
tors to culture. And we do participate in this reaching for human welfare as we 
recognize the worth of personality for its own values. 

There are those who deprecate the democratic way of life, and even sneer at its 
idealism. They rest their case on the power of physical force exercised by so-called 
superior persons at the top; they rule the people by dictation and by fear of the sword. 
We stake our faith on the spiritual power of self-respect and self-reliance among 
the people. We believe that centuries of history and our own national experience 
furnish ample evidence that the God-given impulse to be free and the inborn longing 
for self-development and self-expression cannot be permanently submerged by those 
few who in times of crisis seize temporarily the power to control and stultify the 
lives of many. } 

But this ultimate faith of ours in the triumph of humanity over bigotry calls 
for positive action, particularly at times when the human spirit is broken by sporadic 
fanaticism.” Educators today are challenged as never before to deal realistically 
with this iniquitous blood theory which poisons the springs of civilization. The 
answer to barbarism has always been enlightenment. And this is still the answer. 
We shall measure men of all races and creeds by their achievement, their honesty of 
purpose, and their humility. We shall not turn our eyes back to the darkness of 
the Middle Ages for we know that our course toward human solidarity leads to a 
unity based on moral forces capable of meeting today’s and tomorrow’s crises. 


Commissioner of Education. 








and in so doing dared prison and exile. The 
Lithuanian sculptor, Petras RimSa symbolizes 
this in his group “Lietuvos Mokykla”’ (The 
Lithuanian School), pictured in connectio1 
with the article, which portrays a peasant 
mother seated at her spinning wheel teaching 
her child to read. How well that spirit of 
determination is now being carried on i: 
Lithuania may be judged by the readers of 
Mr. Masilitinas’ account of education in h 

country. 


Timon Covent, specialist in school finance, 


presents some timely information in this 
month’s issue on Pennsylvania’s New 
Building Program. Mr. Covert discusses two 


recent actions of the State legislature whic] 


School 


resulted in the extensive building program 
He points out that the program will benefit 
districts with low valuation to a greater extent 
than it will those with high valuation. 


Davip T. Bios, associate statistician in 
educational statistics, presents some statistical 
information on Graduates of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Among 
facts pointed out by Mr. Blose, be asserts 


other interesting 
that “for every person graduating from hig} 
schools in 1870, 22 graduate today He also 
presents a table covering the years from 1870 
to 1938, inclusive. 


Epita GANTT, specialist in public libraries, 
discusses the extension of public library servy- 
ice through County and Regional Libraries 
Miss Gantt traces briefly some of the historical 
background which has led to such extensio1 
She also describes the library services in New 
England towns, in the T. V. A. area, and the 
Tri-Parish plan in Louisiana 


WALTER J. GREENLEAP, specialist, occupa- 
tional information and guidance service, pre- 
sents some information having to do with 
exhibits from colleges and universities on dis- 
play in the college wing of the fine arts gal- 
lery of the United States Department of the 


Interior. Dr. Greenleaf briefly describes the 
various exhibits that have been shown so far 
and announces the coming exhibition In 


speaking of the guest book which is kept ir 
the gallery, he states that the book reveals 
names of many well-known individuals from 
all parts of the world who have visited the 
gallery since it was opened 


* 
Convention Calendar 


ACADEMY Of POLITICAL AND 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 


AMERICAN 
SocraL SCIENCE. 
31—April 1. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL SCHOOLS 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 20—22 

AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY 
week of April 17. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OI 
ADVISERS OF MEN. 
March 23-25. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 
phia, Pa., February 24 and 25 


Chicago, IIl., 


DEANS AND 


Gatlinburg, Tent 


Philadel- 
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Biocerstaft’s Teacher’s Certificate | 


c/¢ 
*%& *& *& The Library of the Office of Educa- paper and ink and legibility. Nosealsorstamps | 
tion has recently come into posses- are affixed to give it official importance, and , 
3 # sion of an original and interesting its 50 words are carefully handwritten. It i 
teacher’s certificate granted to says nothing as to what educational quailifi- | 
Temperance P. Biggerstaff, 100 years ago. It cations and teacher training the applicant | 
states that the holder was ‘qualified to teach possessed, and nothing about requirements. 
reading and arithmetic,’’ and “‘sustains a good The library will preserve this original 
moral character.’’ This certificate was be- certificate for the benefit of research workers ; 
stowed by the School Examiners of the Town- as a bit of evidence in teacher certification from 
ship of York (no State given) on April 25, 1837. the past century 
The document isin fairly good condition as to Martha R. McCase , 
New Postal Rates Books 
New Fostal hates on Books | 
d 
*& & *& An Executive order signed by Presi- rower may be 3,000 miles away. With the ti 
dent Roosevelt, setting the postal savings in postal costs, schools and libraries w 
a BS rates on the domestic mailing of will likewise have more money to spend for 
books at 1% cents per pound or additional books t] 
fraction thereof, irrespective of the zone of As noted, these new rates are in force for a hr 
destination, went into effect November 1, trial period of 8 months, but if the results 
1938, and will continue until June 30, 1939. justify, the order may be extended by the 
According to the official proclamation of President or by congressional action. Plans 
the President, the action was taken because are therefore being made to obtain data on 
“the interests of the public, in the promotion such points as: The extent to which schools 
of the cultural growth, education and develop- and libraries are being benefited by the new 
ment of the American people, require that the order; whether individual readers are being 
postage rates on books . . . be modified.” enabled to buy additional books and to secure y 
The new rate (paragraph 2%, amended sec- a larger number of books on loan from libra- St 
tion 561 and new section 572%, Postal Laws ries, book clubs, and circulating libraries; and al 
and Regulations) means that teachers, scholars also whether members of the teaching profes- 
and general readers, no matter how far distant sion to whom the continuous reading of books ri 
in the United States from the publishing center is a professional necessity are being aided to st. 
of the Nation, will have the benefit of a flat secure more books for their own personal use. re 
postal rate. On a 2-pound book package, for Such facts as these should give some indica- se) 
instance, the mailing charge will be only 3 tion of the extent to which the new rates are fo 
cents, even though the purchaser or book bor- aiding the progress of education. br 
Ve 
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The 1938 Annual Report 
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Office press is a volume of 421 pages 
4 entitled the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal 


June 30, 1988. 


In t volume, which is officially addressed 
te President of the United States, a report 
oF act ties, services, and progress of the bu- 
reau ! agencies in the Department is given. 

| nees in Education, the Secretary 
point t, among other things, that 

‘More than 6 million pupils are now en- 
ro] e 4 years of the public high schools, 
vhic th the addition of private school 
en! ent, brings the total high-school en- 
rollment to more than 6% million Ee nroll- 
ment ght and part-time schools amounted 
to ap} mately ] million persons. Of the 
300,000 rollees in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps, 90 percent participated in the 
educat al program 

‘Despite the fact that from December 1933 
to December 1936 the Public Works Admin- 
strat allotted more than $244,000,000 in 
grants and loans for public-school buildings, 
the total estimated cost being more than 


$469,000,000, a survey showed that in 62 per- 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION q 
J. W. Studeboker, Commissioner q 
j 
. 
4 
od through adult life the people of a Nation 
effective educational processes that the conser- q 
{ human resources is necessary to the happi- 
sl and to the preservation of the desirable things 
va in its broadest meaning ts making progress. 
t ki { progress which the Nation's schools, colleges, 
other educational agencies are reporting today in 
seems, than in past years. It is that kine of progress , 
ted thr ut the report of the Office of Education 
r that cb une 30, 1938. ' 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES a 
AN OVER-VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS , 
« field of elementary education, even though enrollments have . 
some decrease, it should be borne in mind that the elementary 
provides the basic education for all children and the only - 
ceived by many 4 
emphasis upon such important service has come a fuller ap- : 
of some of the needs in the elementary school. These 
Increased individual guidance; health and recreational 
r cooperation between home and school; a school organ- 7 
rrculum adjustable to individual abilities and interests; 
iuns and equipment adequate to serve the community 
y wide rar activities. Efforts are being made in 
‘ thr country to meet such needs. 
ed josses due to first-grade failures 4 
nt marked increases in adjustments of pro- 
and school organization a 
{ curnculum laboratories and divisions within State S 
ystems and in colleges and universities is @ com- 
development Through suck laboratones com- 
Jed for continuous modification of teaching materials q 
tiop is made available 














“The Office of continued to 
¢ 


carry on activities in the field of vocational 


Education 


education and vocational rehabilitation un- 
der the authority of eight separate acts of 
Congress. Under these acts the Office of 
Education cooperates with the States in pro- 
moting vocational education in agriculture, 
the trades and industries, home economics, 
business edueation, and in rehabilitating for 
employment persons disabled through acci- 
dent, illness, or congenital causes.”’ 


Commissioner's Recommendations 


cent of cities with 10,000 population or more, 
an addit al $496,000,000 were needed for 
school construction. The principal reason 
give! this need was the lag in school build- 
ing construction during the World War 

‘T] gh the educational radio project 
three r programs were produced during 
the pa fiscal year 

‘] n demonstration projects were con- 
lucted ler the sponsorship of the Office of 
Educa 18 areas of the country during 
the hseca eal 

‘For the first time in its 70 years, library 
facilities have been adequate for the Office of 
Education in the new quarters of the consoli- 
dated library in the Department of the In- 
terior Building. A Library Service Division 
Was organize 

“College art was given encouragement by 
the establishment of a college arts section in the 
Fine Arts Gallery of the Department. 

As a gnificant section of the Office of 
Education’s report, Commissioner J. W. 


Studebaker issued the following statement 
and recommendations: 

‘What is left undone by the Office, what the 
rich possibilities for additional services are, 
stand out in my mind in contrast with the 
relative meager, although I trust effective, 
I wish, there- 
nelude in these recommendations 
brief statements of what I think the Office of 


services now being rendered. 
fore, to 
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Education should be equipped to do which it 
cannot now do. 
SERVICES CALLING FOR FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 
A. The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education 


This committee submitted a report in March 
1938. That report analyzes admirably the 
general problem of the Federal relations to 


education. With the spirit and the general 


findings of that report, I am in agreement. 
It recognizes an expanding responsibility of 
the Federal Government in the field of educa- 
tion. It selects the areas of education in 
which the Federal Government should par- 
ticipate and sets forth the reasons why the 
development of each of these areas is a matter 


of national concern. 

The committee recommends that the Office 
of Education should have large responsibility 
for the administration of the proposed laws. 
Therefore, it is appropriate to name these 
important areas of education and to summa- 
rize in a few words the reasons why legislation, 
framed in accordance with the most satis- 
factory formulas for Federal-State relations 
that can be evolved and designed to carry out 
the Advisory Committee’s general purposes, 
should be passed. 

1. Federal equalization fund.— The 
equalization of educational opportunity among 
the States for elementary and secondary school 
pupils should no longer be neglected. Equal- 
ity of opportunity is the most basic tenet of 
democracy. Furthermore, national welfare 
demands that the weaker schools be strength- 
ened. A low standard of education in one 
community affects adversely all communities. 


+ 








2. Teacher training.—No school program 
can be strong unless the teachers are well 
trained. Therefore, the Federal Government, 
when it contributes funds for education in the 
States, must take steps to assure highly trained 
teachers for the schools. 

3. School buildings to assist in meeting 
the expense of better district organiza- 
tion.—Schocls established ir 
many States under the small district system 
Small school districts were well adapted to 
earlier years, in fact they were necessary then, 
but today they are inefficient and often too 
The most common feature in this 


have been 


expensive. 
district system is a small and unsatisfactory 
building in each district. In many cases the 
perpetuation of an outworn district organiza 
tion plan is due to the expense involved i1 
providing modern school buildings and facil 
ities. Therefore, the Federal Government ¢a1 
materially assist in remedying the existing 
situation by stimulating a school building 
program that will enable many communities 
to bring about an efficient scheme of district 
organization. 

4. Assistance to State departments of 
education.—With the passing years, 
and more responsibility for an effective system 
of education in the several States is falling 
upon State departments of education. The 
planning of courses of study, the certification 
of teachers, and many other responsibilities 
the local dis- 


more 


which were formerly carried by 
tricts, are now handled by State departments 
of education. An increasingly large share of 
the funds for the support of schools is being 
collected and distributed on a State rather 
than on a local district basis. 

Many State departments are not adequately 
equipped to administer their already heavy 
duties. If Federal funds are made available 
to the States it is important that provision also 
be made to assist State departments of educa 
tion in carrying their ever-enlarging respons 
bilities. 

5. Bridging the gap between school and 
job.—The responsibility of the public for the 
welfare and training of a youth does not end 
when he chooses to leave the publie school 
A prolonged gap between school and job may 
nullify much of the good which accrues from 
attending school. The public should cor 
tinue its interest in a young person at least 
until he is placed in a suitable occupatior 
where he can be self-sustaining 

Therefore, to organize and coordinate all 
educational services available for young people 
in each community, so that each youth will be 
guided into the type of activity best suited to 
him, is an urgent public duty. This service for 
youth is bound to be intimately related to 
The administration of 
I 


organized education. 
the program should be integrated with t 
administration of educatio 

6. Adult education.—Nearly half the 
adult population of today never completed the 
elementary school. Furthermore, with the 
rapidly increasing complexity of 
even an adequate education in one’s youth n 
longer suffices for adult lif An adult educa- 


ic 


social life, 
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tion program is among the most urgently 


needed safeguards of democracy. The Federal 
Government should help to stimulate it. 

7. Rural library service.—Rural people 
in general are out of reach of the public 
libraries which serve (although only partially) 
the urban population. But because of their 
from social opportunities, 
rural people are in at least as great need of 
There- 


greater isolation 
library service as are urban people. 
fore, the Federal Government may properly 
stimulate the States to develop a library 
service which reaches the rural population. 

8. Education of children living on 
Government property.—There are at the 
present time some thousands of children living 
in Federal areas scattered throughout the 
country who do not have educational oppor- 
tunities, or who secure them through the pay- 
ment of tuition. The parents of these children 
are in most cases Federal employees who are 
assigned to live in these territories 

In recent vears the number and types of 
controlled reservations 


federally owned or 


have greatly increased, thus removing tax- 
able wealth from local school districts. In 
some cases no school facilities exist. In others 
the existing local facilities are entirely inade- 
quate to care for the increased numbers of 
children who move into the territory by reason 
of the newly Federal activity. 
Year after year these thousands of children 


developed 


continue without educational opportunities. 
It is exceedingly important that as soon as 
Federal 
which will guarantee adequate 


possible the Government establish 
some policy 
educational opportunities for the children who 
must reside on these Federal properties. 

9. Educational research, planning, and 
leadership.—In strongly 
centralized governments, education is a func- 


countries having 


tion of those governments. Large authority 
resides in the ministries of education. Changes 
in the programs of the schools and colleges can 
be effected quickly by edicts issued by those 
In the United States the opposite 
continued. 


ministries. 
system and should be 
Education is a function of the several States 
The Federal Govern- 


prevails 


and local communities. 
ment has little authority. 
programs among the States is accomplished 
Under 


Coordination of 


by voluntary counsel and cooperation. 
these conditions, change usually takes place 
slowly. <A long time often elapses before the 
best practices of one locality or State are ac- 
cepted in other localities or States. 

While such a system is relatively safe against 
partisanship propaganda, it lacks the machin- 
ery to keep education abreast of other social 
especially those 


A democ- 


racy, if it is to be successful in its competition 


and economic movements, 


movements motivated by profits. 


with strong centralized governments, must pro- 
vide itself with machinery to facilitate the social 
changes which depend upon voluntary accept- 
ance by the people. The mainspring of that 
machinery is a research program adequate to 
discover and verify better educational policies 
and practices year after year. Well organized 
phases of practical 


demonstrations involve 


research which may be of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. 

Operating with the research program must 
be adequate facilities for counseling and plan- 
ning in order to assure the most economical 
and effective utilization of the results of 
research. 

These two functions, research and planning, 
together with promotion of an understanding 
of the findings of the former and of the pur- 
poses and results of planning and demonstra- 
are the primary purposes of 
If the Office can be 


tions respectively, 
the Office of Education. 
adequately equipped to perform these func- 
tions, the United States need not concentrate 
in the Federal Government administrative 
control of education in the States, and yet we 
may be assured of quicker adjustments of the 


educational systems to the needs of the times. 


B. Other Federal Legislation Needed 


1. Public forums.-—A special aspect of 


adult education which demands consideration 
at this time, is the forum for the discussion 
social, economic, and _ political 


of current 
higher 


questions. Democracy can rise no 
than the level of the publie opinion of its 
voters. To enlighten that public opinion is 
a necessary safeguard of democracy. 

industrial, and 


State 


agricultural, 
the Federal and 


The present 
social programs of 
Governments, together with many other issues 
of common concern, involve policies which 
demand wide information and free discussion. 
A vital method of spreading accurate informa- 
tion among adults is the pubiie forum, con- 
trolled by the local publie educational agencies. 
Experience gained during the past 3 years 
with forum demonstrations carried on in 
many communities in 40 States and sponsored 
by the Office of Education with emergency 
funds, has demonstrated not only their effec- 
tiveness, but their freedom from partisan bias. 
Provision should now be made for extending 
these experimental forum centers more widely 
throughout the States by the use of regular 
funds instead of relief funds 

There should be appropriated a sum, which 
need not be very large in comparison with 
other Federal grants in aid to the States, from 
which each State would receive an allotment 
for each of 3 years on a basis of matching 
readily acceptable to the 


which would be 


States and local communities. It is estimated 
that such a 3-year program in grants in aid 
as suggested adult civic 
education enterprise within each State under 
States 


would create an 
local management involving in all 
approximately 500 full-time forum leaders or 
their equivalent. That number of leaders 
would be capable of conducting almost 100,000 
public forums per year in addition to giving 
many other types of assistance to local pro- 
grams of civic education for adults. Such an 
investment would make public discussion of 
the crucial problems of democracy sufficiently 
general and vital to the life of our people that 
the principles and procedures of democratic 
discussion would simultaneously become effec- 
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tive safeguards of the democratic processes 
over all parts of the Nation. The principles 
and procedures of democratic discussion and 
fair examination of controversial issues would 
influence general public education and would 
serve to promote a surer foundation for the 
further development of democracy through 


our present 3 billion dollar expenditure for 


educatio1 At the conclusion of the 3-year 
period consideration should be given to the 
desirable next steps to be taken. 

This proposal suggests a way by which the 


tal sources of democratic power may be 


irtured by the application of the educative 


processes to local public opinion formulation. 
Che forum is, therefore, not merely a desirable 
advance to make in the field of public educa- 
tion but it is also in the nature of a national 
necessity made so by the burdens now being 
heaped upon public opinion by modern social 
and economic problems. It is recommended 


as a basic means of making democracy work 
and as a practical method of preventing the 
levelopment of any potential tendencies 
toward dictatorship. 

2. Physically handicapped children. 


Because of the special facilities needed, one of 
the most expensive phases of education in any 
ocal community is the proper education of 
physica handicapped children. On_ this 
account and also because the number of chil- 
lren so handicapped in any community is, in 
proportion to the total school population, rela- 
tive all, there is totally inadequate provi- 


sion in many States and communities for the 


education of these children. 

The Government has made provision for the 
physical and educational rehabilitation of 
lisabled adults. Under the Social Security 
Act provision is also made for the physical 


rehat tation of crippled children. Thus far 
no Federal assistance has been provided for 


the education of physically handicapped chil- 
dret Legislation should, therefore, be passed 
that | provide the social security for handi- 
capped children which is possible only through 
their proper education. The Federal Govern- 
ment should, through grants-in-aid to the 
States, stimulate a Nation-wide development 
of educational oppcrtunities for physically 


handicapped children. 


SERVICES WHICH CALL FOR ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS TO THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION BUT WHICH DO NOT REQUIRE 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Many of the services suggested above under 
Planning, and Leadership” could 
be rendered without new Federal legislation 
if the Office were adequately staffed for the 
purpose Some of the more urgent needs for 
such additional services will be briefly men- 


tioned below. 


A. To Promote Better General Education 
Throughout the States 


There are many ways in which the Office of 
Education is called upon to help the States in 
their efforts to provide general education. 
Among these are the following: 
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1. General curriculum problems.—One 
of the most difficult and important problems 
involved in the proper development of educa- 
tion is to be found in the need for a constant 
revision of the curriculum. Innumerable 
problems involving the curriculum are con- 
stantly presented to the Office of Education 
but because of a serious lack of personnel and 
facilities, it is not possible for the Office to 
render the services requested. A few of the 
principal types of services which the Office 
should be in a position to render to States and 
local school systems, to professional workers in 
the field of education, and the growing number 
of institutions and civie organizations in- 
terested in education, are the following: 

a) Analysis and interpretation of current 
economic and social conditions having signifi- 
cance for curriculum workers throughout the 
Nation. 

b) Evaluation and interpretation of signifi- 
cant revisions of curricula and methods of 
instruction. 

c) Stimulation and coordination of experi- 
mental undertakings looking toward evaluation 
of various curricular organizations and teach- 
ing procedures. 

d) Collection, evaluation, and listing of 
courses of study and supplementary curricu- 
lum materials; establishment of a curriculum 
laboratory. 

e) Consultation service on the curriculum. 
especially with State departments of education, 

f) Curriculum conferences; reporting their 
results. 

(g) Preparation, publ cation, and distribu- 
tion of fundamental studies concerning cur- 
ricula, of descriptive accounts of outstanding 
curriculum practices, and of bibliographies. 

For the reasons indicated, a well-equipped 
curriculum division dealing with the various 
subject-matter fields and educational activi- 
ties on the several levels of the school course 
extending from the nursery school through the 
university into adult life, should be established 
in the Office and supported by an appropria- 
tion commensurate with the needs. 

2. School building problems.—Every 
year this country spends many millions of 
dollars in constructing school buildings. 
Several millions of dollars could be saved by 
the States and local communities each year 
if a more extensive technical information 
service on school building problems could be 
made available through the Office of Educa- 
tion. School building surveys and planning 
the modern school plant involve highly com- 
plex problems. The solutions to these 
problems require the expert services of a large 
number of technicians; that is, school super- 
intendents, economists, sociologists, State 
and district planning experts, school building 
architects, landscape architects, heating, ven- 
tilating, illuminating, and sanitary engineers, 
statisticians and experts in finance and 
accounting. There is a vast amount of 
valuable technical information on _ school 
building problems but usually much of this 
information is not available except to large 
city school systems. Such information should 


be available through the Office of Education. 
It is obvious that the present staff of school 
building experts in the Office of Education, 
consisting of only one person, is entirely 
inadequate to serve the needs of the States 
and innumerable urban and county school 
systems. 

3. Educational administration.—The 
whole field of organized education may be 
divided into two large areas, the one having to 
do with the curriculum and instructional tech- 
niques and the other one dealing with organi- 
zation, administration, and supervision. While 
school building problems are generally classi- 
fied in the area of administration, the previous 
section dealt specifically with the need for Office 
assistance in connection with school buildings 
because services related to schoolhouse con- 
struction and school building surveys are of 
unusual importance as a basis for the wise use 
of the many millions of dollars annually ex- 
pended on school buildings by the Federal 
Government, the States, and the local com- 
munities. 

But apart from the problems of school build- 
ings there is a veritable maze of intricate ad- 
ministrative problems which require constant 
study if systems of education are to be kept up 
to date and made efficient. These adminis- 
trative problems involve questions of support, 
taxation, finance, educational legislation, per- 
sonnel, pupil accounting, organization of 
boards of education, of administrative and 
supervisory staffs and of school schedules in 
various types of school systems in rural areas, 
small urban communities, large cities, coun- 
ties, regions within States and the State as a 
whole. The requests which annually come to 
the Office of Education for assistance to 
States and local communities in connection 
with the vital problems of administratidn are 
so numerous that it is impossible for the Office 
to give the kind of help requested in more than 
a relatively small number of cases. There is 
great need for additional appropriations to 
the Office for the purpose of providing ade- 
quate service in this broad field of adminis- 


tration. 


B. To Promote Better Social, Economic, 


and Civic Education 


The development of better machines for in- 
dustry is stimulated by the profit motive. 
What is to be done with workmen who are 
thrown out of work by the machines is a prob- 
lem the solution of which is not stimulated by 
the profit motive. Yet public welfare is 
threatened by the slowness with which this 
and similar problems are solved. 

While industry may be expected to subsidize 
those sciences which are basic to industrial 
development, government must see to it that 
development in the social, economic, and civic 
phases of life keeps pace with the industrial 
developments of this machine age. 

The following recommendations are to be 
regarded as supplementary to the one pre- 


(Concluded on page 169) 














Left, top to bottom: 
‘A Rhythm Band, at the Indiana State School for the Deaf. ¢ Dramatics, at the Mansfield 


(Conn.) State Training School and Hospital (for the mentally deficient). Costumes were 

made by the girls of the school. © Agriculture, at the New York Institute for the Education 

of the Blind, New York City. ¢ Blind children using models, at the Ohio State School for 
the Blind. 


Right, top to bottom: 

A nursery school child with her pegboard, at St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, Clayton, 
Mo. ¢ Replica of a French Fort, built as part of a unit in early American history, at the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) State School (for the mentally deficient). ¢ Learning the consonant sounds. 
at the Territorial School for Deaf and Blind, Hawaii. ¢ A costume dance, at the Lowa Train- 

ing School for Girls. 
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First in a Series of Articles 


Residential Schools for Handicapped Children 


by Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 


%*& *& *& «Day-school teachers could do so 


much, particularly in rural districts 
of the State, to point parents of 
little blind children to the educa- 


tional opportunities available at our school. 
Most teachers, however, know nothing of the 
program we offer, and some do not even know 


that such a school] exists.”’ 

This was the recent comment of the super- 
ntendent of a State residential school for the 
blind The unawareness of the existence of 
residential schools which he attributes to some 
day-school teachers is happily not a common 
occurrence All too often, however, those 
whose work is entirely bound up with the pub- 


lie day schools of the Nation are in danger of 
overlooking or underestimating the services 
rendered by residential schools for handi- 
capped children, and comparatively few take 
the time to familiarize themselves to any 


great extent with the activities under way in 
suc! titutions 
A Vital Place 
These schools have a vital place in the 


educational program of the State, to be 


recognized, understood, and appreciated by 
parents and teachers alike. To be sure, they 
vary in the degree of efficiency with which 
they carry on their work, in the extent to 
which they adopt progressive educational 
practices, and in the qualifications of the teach- 
ing personnel. Their function is one of highly 
specialized nature, and consideration for the 
handicap of the child must be given preced- 
ence over certain other items deemed essential 
in day school programs. Yet the same general 
principles of educational method and psychol- 
ogy are applicable to residential and day 
schools alike, and one is frequently amazed at 
the results achieved in the lives of children so 
seriously handicapped as are those in our 


re side nt al schools. 


Types of Schools 


rhere are four groups of handicapped chil- 
dren for whom residential schools are generally 
These “ are the 
blind, the deaf, the mentally deficient, and the 


considered indispensable. 
socially maladjusted or juvenile delinquents. 
While each of these groups presents conditions 
and problems quite distinct from those of the 
other three, they are all marked by the com- 
mon need of specialized guidance and adjusted 
educational procedures arising from a serious 
physical, mental, or emotional disability. To 
supply such a need is the function of the 
residential schocl. 


Two other groups of handicapped children 
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are found in residential institutions which 
have the double function of providing both 
education. These are 
(1) crippled children who are in need of hos- 
pital care, and (2) epileptics, for whom long 
continued treatment is important. Institu- 
tions of these types are much fewer in number 


hospitalization and 


designated as 
Many 
general 


than those more properly 


“schools” for handicapped children. 


crippled children are treated in 
hospitals or in children’s hospitals, all too 
Many 


epileptics are found in institutions for the 


often without educational facilities. 


mentally deficient, although the trend is 
toward the establishment of separate facilities 
for them. 








For detailed statistical data concerning 
schools for handicapped 
children, see Office of Education 
Bulletin 1937, No. 2, vol. Il, Ch. VI, 
Statistics of Special Schools and Classes 
Editor 


residential 


for Exceptional Children. 








When the handicap is a double or a triple 
one, as, for example, in the case of the deaf- 
blind, the crippled feeble-minded, or the deaf- 
blind-feeble-minded, the problem becomes in- 
creasingly complicated. Such children are in 
extreme need of institutional care. Units for 
the deaf-blind are found in a few of the 
schools for the deaf and the blind, notably at 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind and at the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind. Children 
who are seriously defective both mentally and 
physically are usually sent to an institution 
for the feeble-minded, although some schools 
for the deaf and the blind make special provi- 
sion for children who are classified mentally 
as morons or borderline cases. 


Number of Schools 


In 1936 the Office of Education received re- 
ports from 58 residential schools for the blind, 
82 schools for the deaf, 130 schools for the 
mentally deficient, and 155 schools for juve- 
These included both State 
schools and private schools, as well as those 
administered under private auspices which 
receive State financial support. They were 
located in every part of the country and, in 
the case of training schools for juvenile delin- 
quents, in every State of the Union. 

Every State, also, makes some provision 
for the education of its blind and deaf children, 
either in a school of its own or in that of a 


nile delinquents. 


neighboring State; while every State except 
Arizona, Arkansas, and Nevada reported at 
least one publicly supported residential insti- 
tution for the mentally deficient. In addi- 
tion, schools for the blind and the deaf are 
found in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, while Puerto Rico reports also a 
school for delinquents. 


Pupils Enrolled 


In 1936 there were enrolled in the various 
types of schools in continental United States 
5,851 blind children, 15,366 deaf children, 
31,174 juvenile delinquents, and 21,889 men- 
tally deficient children. The first three of 
these figures represent the total population of 
the respective types of schools, since enroll- 
ment is limited to children of school age, 
usually up to 21 years. Institutions for the 
mentally deficient, however, admit adults as 
well as children, many of them custodial 
cases unable to profit by school activities. 
The number of pupils engaged in regular 
school work (21,889) is only about 25 percent - 
of the total number on the roll of such institu- 
tions. A considerable number of these are 
capable of doing at least as creditable work as 
that which one finds in special day school 
classes for the mentally retarded. 

Recent trends have brought into schools 
for the deaf and the blind children of kinder- 
garten and even of nursery school age, on the 
basis of the principle that habits established 
before the age of 6 affect materially the child’s 
later progress. This is especially important 
in the case of the physically handicapped. 
Undesirable mannerisms can be avoided, 
group play can be encouraged, and a founda- 
tion of varied experiences can be fitted to the 
structure of special educational adjustment 
which is to be built upon it. 


School Activities 


The illustrations on the opposite page give 
a glimpse of some of the experiences which 
boys and girls in these schools enjoy. The 
cover design of this issue of ScHoon Lire shows 
one of the approaches made at the Ohio State 
School for the Blind to the teaching of home- 
making, with all its elements, through the use 
of a model playhouse. Both children in the 
picture are totally blind. 

Suffice it to say here that succeeding articles 
will describe in some detail the program of ac- 
tivities in the respective types of schools. One 
of their chief objectives is to minimize the 
handicaps of their pupils and to lead them so 
far as possible to appreciate and enjoy the 
normal experiences of normal people. To this 
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end the more progressive schools plan the edu- 
cational program so as to include in it as many 
as possible of the interesting and enriching ac- 
tivities appealing to boys and girls in the regu- 
lar day schools. To these, of course, must be 
added the special techniques and adjustments 
necessitated by the particular difficulty of the 
child. 


Administration of Schools 


Residential schools for handicapped chil- 
dren began their history as charitable insti- 
tutions designed to give care and instruction 
to those whose serious handicaps appeared to 
make such care necessary. Long strides, how 
ever, have been made since those early days in 
the conception both of what education means 
and of what the capabilities of handicapped 
boys and girls are. More and more, residen- 
tial schools are coming to be iooked upon as 
constituent parts of the educational system of 
the State and not as institutions apart from it 

Of the 79 residential schools for the deaf in 
continental United States reporting to the 
Office of Education, 28 are administered either 
by the State educational authorities or 
through a combined relationship with State 
educational authorities and a private or other 
State agency. Of 55 schools for the blind, 23 
report similar administrative arrangements. 
Fourteen of the schools for the deaf and 13 
schools for the blind (besides those in Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands) are administered 
exclusively by the State educational authori- 
ties. In cases in which a combined relation- 
ship holds, the State educational authority 
carries responsibility for placing pupils ad 
giving general supervision to the educational] 
program, while the other authority concerned 
handles problems of institutional management 

Progress in this direction has also taken 
place in the case of schools for delinquents, al- 
though most of them are still administered as 
welfare agencies apart from the educational 
system. Institutions for the mentally defi- 
cient, having a large custodial responsibility, 
are administered by State boards of public 
welfare, of charity, or departments with simi- 
Jar functions. Yet many leaders in the fields 
of delinquency and of mental deficiency are 
looking toward the time when residential 
schools for children so handicapped will be an 
integral part of the State educational system. 

Every child sent to a residential school is 
there because the local community is unable 
to meet his educational needs or has failed to 
make adequate adjustment for him. It is the 
aim of the residential school to send the child 
back to the community, when he has concluded 
his term of study there, equipped to maintain 
his self-respect and the respect of others 
through an achievement commensurate with 
his ability. To help a child to compensate for 
a serious physical handicap is a difficult matter. 
To guide a boy or a girl who has seriousl\ 
violated social standards into an attitude of 
personal adjustment toward society is fre- 
quently even more difficult. To inculeate ina 
mentally deficient child the habits of thought 
and action needed to make him an acceptable 














Among Services 


by J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


A few highlight services rendered by the 
Office of Education during the past year 
are the following: 

Developed a vast listening audience for 
educational radio programs through three 
feature Nation-wide network series: Brave 
New World, the World Is Yours, and 
Education in the News. 

Upon request the Office distributed 
more than 100,000 radio scripts to thou- 
sands of schools, colleges, dramatic 
groups and radio stations for production 
and for use in educational radio training. 

Promoted improved educational organ- 
ization for public enlightenment by spon- 
soring public forum demonstrations and 
conferences in 40 States. 

Administered more than 20 millions of 
dollars appropriated by Congress for 
vocational education in the States. 

Established an occupational informa- 


tion and guidance service, a library service 
division, and issued 80 new publications. 

Continued to promote improved educa- 
tional programs and facilities for enrollees 
in America’s CCC camps. 

Completed surveys of Negro vocational 
education and guidance opportunities in 
33 States; and of educational conditions 
in 10 States to determine ways of creating 
more efficient local units of school 
administration. 

Held many national conferences, among 
them was one of educational leaders and 
specialists in conservation to determine 
how conservation education may be 
incorporated in the school curricula of 
the Nation. 

In these and many other ways the Office 
adapted its program of service to help meet 
the crucial social and economic issues 


which now confront the American people. 








citizen requires untold skill and patience. 
All of these things residential schools under- 
take todo. A knowledge of the means which 
they employ, the suecesses which they achieve, 
and even the failures which they admit should 
be of inestimable value to all educators. The 
unity and effectiveness of the total State 
educational program cannot but be furthered 
by a mutual acquaintanceship on the part of 


residential and day school workers. 


ee ‘ ~ 


“Bill of Rights” 


Libraries frequently face a dilemma in the 


: 
Libra ry 


selection of books and other reading matter on 
current controversial subjects. In their efforts 
to be open minded and to present fairly both 
sides of public questions, librarians are often 
subjected to harsh criticism. The trustees 
of the Des Moines Public Library have met 
the problem by issuing recently the following 
statement of policy, called by many a Bill of 
Rights for the free public library. 

“Now, when indications in many parts of 
the world point to growing intolerance, sup- 
pression of free speech and censorship, affecting 
the rights of minorities and individuals, the 
board of trustees of the Des Moines Public 
Library reaffirms these basic policies govern- 
ing a free public library to serve the best 
interests of Des Moines and its citizens. 

‘1. Books and other reading matter selected 
for purchase from public funds shall be chosen 
from the standpoint of value and interest to 
the people of Des Moines, and in no case shall 
selection be based on the race, nationality, 
political or religious views of the writers. 


“2. As far as available material permits, all 
sides of controversial questions shall be repre- 
sented equally in the selection of books on sub- 
jects about which differences of opinion exist. 

**3. Official publications and/or propaganda 
of organized, religious, political, fraternal, 
class, or regional sects, societies or similar 
groups, and of institutions controlled by such, 
are solicited as gifts and will be made available 
to library users without discrimination. 
This policy is made necessary because of the 
meager funds available for the purchase of 
books and reading matter. It is obviously im- 
possible to purchase the publications of all such 
groups and it would be unjust discrimination 
to purchase those of some and not of others. 

“4. Library meeting rooms shall be avail- 
able on equal terms to all organized nonprofit 
groups for open meetings to which no admis- 
sion fee is charged and from which no one is 


excluded.”’ 


* 


School Custodians 


The rapid development of professional train- 
ing for school custodians is illustrated in a 
communication recently received from Iowa 
State College. Besides the 4-day training 
school conducted at the college during summer 
sessions, a series of 1-day schools are held each 
vear throughout the State to help those men 
who are unable to attend training classes at 
Ames. Since this program was started in 1932 
these 1-day schools have been held in approxi- 
mately 50 different communities throughout 
the State with an average attendance of about 
40). 
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sented previously under the heading, ‘‘Gen- 
eral curriculum problems.” 
1. The social sciences.—Better social 


vork in the schools and colleges is the 


sciences 
first and most urgent need. Competent staff 
members to aid the States and local communi- 
ties in improving the instruction in these 
studies should be available in the Office of 
Education. 

2. Crime prevention.—One of the most 
disconcerting phenomena of this period is the 
increase of crime, particularly among youth. 


Much could be done in the field of crime pre- 


vention through education if there were staff 
members available in the Office of Education 
to assist in developing the plans for such 
educatio1 

3. Safety education.—The appalling toll 
of lives sacrificed and injuries sustained each 
vear by accidents in this country is a sad re- 
minder of our negligence of one phase of social 
educat Cities with adequate safety educa- 


tion programs have strikingly cut down their 


accident rates. Surely the Office of Education 
should be in a position to stimulate the speedy 
adoption in all communities of programs of 
educat which have been found to be effective 
for accident prevention in some communities. 


4. Conservation education.—A keynote 
of the present policy of the Government is 


conservation, but the development of this 
polic s slowed up in its operation if not 
wctua threatened by general lack of under- 
standing among the people of the needs of 
conservation of natural resources. The prob- 
lem is essentially one of education. The Office 


of Education should be in a position through a 


small staff to advise curriculum workers 
throughout the country with respect to ways 
in which the teaching of conservation may be 
infused into various aspects of the school 
programs in the different levels of education. 

5. Recreation.—Good habits and skills in 
sports and other forms of recreation should be 
widely developed. Many persons would enjoy 
sports, hobbies, and other leisure-time activi- 
ties, if they but knew how to participate in 
then Chere is no one in the Office of Educa- 
tion at the present time whose primary interest 


luecation for recreation. This need in 


the Office should be met. 

6. Creative arts.—Work today offers to 
many workers little or no opportunity for the 
But to 


many men and women there is no satisfaction 


expression of their creative impulses. 


so keen as the joy of creating something. To 
devise ways by which each person can learn 
to do well some of the creative arts which may 
occupy his leisure or help him in his chosen 


occupation, is one of the challenges to educa- 
The Office of Education should 


be in position to help to develop and to spread 


tion today. 


such a program of training in the creative arts. 
With the exception of one person in the field of 
industrial arts, there are no professional work- 
ers in the Office whose primary interests and 
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abilities are in the general field of creative 
arts. If this country is to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and the means of giving 
beauty the practical expression which should 
characterize an advancing civilization, educa- 
tion must assume vigorous leadership in creat- 
ing the essential appreciations and artistic 
skills. To do its part in the development o: 
such a Nation-wide appreciation of the arts 
the Office should be provided a staff of cor 
petent persons trained in art, music, dramatic 
art, and creative writing. 


C. To Discover and Promote the Proper 
Educational Use of Motion Pictures 
and Radio 


The chief aids to education in the past have 
been the teacher’s voice and the printed 
page. Visual materials such as maps, charts, 
and pictures, have supplemented these, but 
have played a minor role. Laboratories and 
field trips have been available to a limited 
extent. But in recent years two new aids 
with incalculable potentialities have become 
available, the motion picture and the radio. 
No one at present will attempt to prophesy 
how powerful they may become. It is cer- 
tain that their influence is already great, even 
though they have found their way into the 
schools only to a small extent. 

During the period when the proper place 
and function of these new aids to education 
are being determined, the Office of Education 
should be in a position to assist in the research 
and experimentation necessary to find the 
truth about their proper use. And the Office 
should be equipped to carry the responsibility 
for a major portion of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s educational broadcasting. There is 
no provision in the Office of Education at the 
present time for a service in the field of visual 
education. There is only one professional 
position provided for in the regular appropria- 
tions to give assistance in the field of radio. 


D. To Strengthen Educational Research by 
a System of Cooperative Fellowships 


The Office of Education is to a large extent 
a fact-finding and fact-disseminating agency. 
In its fact-finding activities it cooperates with 
many research agencies. It stimulates many 
It offers its facilities, so far 
It advises 


investigations. 
as possible, to other investigators. 
institutions and individuals with respect to 
research projects. 

Graduate students in education are fre- 
quently engaged in less significant investiga- 
tions than they would like to be identified with 
because these students do not have access to 
materials with which to conduct more signifi- 
cant investigations. The Office of Education, 
on the other hand, is greatly limited in its ability 
to carry on research because it lacks compe- 
tent, trained people in various research fields. 

It would be mutually advantageous, there- 
fore, for certain selected students in graduate 
schools of education to conduct their investi- 
gations in cooperation with the Office of 


Education. In several fields, at least, better 
training in research techinques could be given 
them than is afforded in some graduate schools 
of education. More valuable results would 
accrue from their investigations. The re- 
search program of the Office of Education 
would be greatly speeded up if these students 
could be selected by the Office and assigned 
by their universities to carry on the investi- 
gations required by their universities in coop- 
eration with the Office of Education. A small 
appropriation should be made to the Office of 
Education to enable it to secure the services 
of research fellows. 

In all the recommendations included here- 
with there have been few arguments presented 
in their defense. Proper arguments would 
require space far beyond the limits allowed for 
this report. 

May I be permitted to state, however, that 
apart from these proposals based upon the 
report of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, the other recommendations 
rest in the main upon a series of many con- 
ferences held in the Office of Education in 
1936. These organized 
around different subjects such as the curricu- 


conferences were 


lum, school buildings, the creative arts, and 
the like. Each was participated in by about 
12 leaders, representing diverse agencies and 
interests in the particular field which was the 
subject of the conference. 

At the conclusion of a 2- or 3-day session 
eachconference group submitted a report to 
the Commissioner of Education giving the 
views of the conferees concerning the services 
which the Office of Education should be staffed 
to render in the particular field. These con- 
ference reports are available to substantiate 
the recommendations presented. 


* 


N. E. A. Radio 


The National Education Association an- 
nounces the following time schedule for its 
weekly radio broadcasts: 

Every WEDNESDAY ON NBC (Rep) 
Our American Schools 


4:00 p. m. Mountain 
3:00 p. m. Pacific 


5:00 p. m. Eastern 
[00 p. m. Central 


Every WEDNESDAY ON CBS Network 
This Living World 

12:30 p. m. Mountain 

11:30 a. m. Pacific 


2:30 p. m. Eastern 

1:30 p. m. Central 

Every Tuurspay on CBS Nerwork 
New Horizons 


12:30 p. m. Mountain 
11:30 a. m. Pacific 


to 


:30 p. m. Eastern 
:30 p. m. Central 


a" 


Every SAturDAY ON NBC (Rep) 
Our American Schools 

8:30 a. m. Mountain 

7:30 a. m. Pacific 


10:30 a. m. Eastern 
9:30 a. m. Central 











New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


kkk 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@ How to reach the west coast of South 
America by steamship, air, highway, and rail- 
way; passport and other requirements; cli- 
mate; clothing; seasonal activities; communi- 
cation; and sales routes are discussed in Com 
mercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin America, 
Part I-—West Coast of South America, Trade 
Promotion Series No. 179. (20 cents.) Sta- 
tistical summaries and maps of Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Panama, and Peru are appended. 

Similar data for the east coast of South 
America, including summaries and maps of 
Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
are given in Part [I, Trade Promotion Series 
No. 187. (20 cents.) 


@ Historical data, international cloud defini- 
tions and descriptions, and a selection of cloud 
pictures are to be found in Cloud Forms 
According to the International System of Classi- 
fication, a publication of the Weather Bureau. 
(10 cents.) 


@ For a free copy of the Laws Relating Lo 
Vocational Education and Agricultural Exten- 
ston Work from the Sixty-third to the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, write to the Superintendent of 
the Document Room, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 


@ A revision of Keeping the Well Baby Well, 
Children’s Bureau Folder No. 9, in which 
feeding, health habits, 
daily bath, clothing, and the nursery are 
discussed, is available for 5 cents. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has also issued bulletins o1 
Prenatal Care, Infant Care, and The Child 
From One to Siz. 


sunlight, exercise, 


@ A catalog of books and pamphlets compris 
ing the American Guide Series prepared by 
the Federal Writers’ Project, Works Progress 
Administration, is available free from WPA 
headquarters in Washington. 


The catalog includes guidebooks for each 
of the 48 States and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. In addition to guides to cities 
and towns it also includes guides to the 
important roadways in America, books deal- 
ing with nationalities, with folklore, history, 
and many other subjects of social and cultural 
importance. 


@® Two more booklets in the series of wood 
uses, which is now in preparation, have been 
written by W. LeRoy Neubrech, Chief of the 
Lumber and Allied Products Section, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
American Hardwood Flooring and Its Uses, 
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Trade Promotion Series No. 186, and Ameri- 
can Western Pines and Their Uses, Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 180. Each sells for 10 
cents; there is a 25 percent discount on orders 
for 100 copies of a single publication mailed 


to a single address. 


@ The annual Department of Agriculture 
directory Officials and Organizations Con- 
cerned with Wildlife Protection, 1938, Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 329, sells for 5 cents. 


@ The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the formation of the Constitution, including 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
inauguration of George Washington as first 
President of the United States will be cele- 
brated April 30, 1939. The Story of the Con- 
stitution, the President’s Proclamation, fac- 
similes of the Constitution, a diorama of the 
signing of the Constitution, reproductions of 
old maps, musi¢e associated with the period, 
pictures of the signers, official posters, and 
pageants for use in the celebration are availa- 
ble at nominal cost. For further information 
United States Constitution 
Commission, Washington, 


address’ the 
Sesquicentennial 


D.C 


@ The Catalog of the Measured Drawings and 
Photographs of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey in the Library of Congress, published by 
the National Park Service, and mentioned on 
page 138 of the February 1939 issue of ScHooL 


LIFE, costs 50 cents. 


@ The story of what the Rural Electrification 
Administration has done to help farm people 
get electricity is told in Rural Electrification 
on the March, copies of which are available at 


20 cents 


@ Hours of work and earnings of women em- 
ployed in factories, retail stores, laundries, 
dry-cleaning establishments, and hotels and 
Kentucky are presented in 
10 cents. 


restaurants of 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 162. 


@ Inventory—An Appraisal of Results of the 
Works 
covering the accomplishments of the WPA 
during the first 30 months of operation in its 
varied construction and nonconstruction proj- 
ects (30 cents) and Rural Youth—Their 
Situation and Prospects, Research Monograph 
XV, a report based on a comprehensive survey 
of the field of studies and general literature 
dealing with rural youth, are off the press. 
Copies of the latter are available free upon 


Progress Administration, a_ report 


request 


@ Teaching Conservation of Wildlife Through 
t-H Clubs, Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 291, discusses the 
status of American wildlife; the need for 
wildlife conservation; opportunities for teach- 
ing wildlife conservation through 4-H clubs; 
possible approaches to setting up a program; 
and the means and agencies that might be 
used in teaching typical 4-H club programs, 
such as, demonstrations, meetings, news serv- 
ices, bulletins, radio, exhibits, collections, 
photographs, lantern slides, motion pictures. 


and games. 10 cents. 


analyses, and recommendations 


@ Facts, 


obtained from State, and local 


Federal, 
agencies administering recreation, from private 
organizations and individuals interested in 
recreation, and from visitors to recreational 
areas have been assembled in Recreational Use 
of Land in the United States, Part XI of the 
Report on Land Planning prepared by the 
National Park National 


tesources Board 


Service for the 


Land use and recreation, recreational re- 
sources and human requirements, present 
extent and use of public lands for recreation, 
program for development of the Nation’s 
recreational resources, and educational oppor- 
tunities of recreational areas are the five 
major sections into which the bulletin is 
Paper bound copies of the volume 


divided. 


are available at $1.25 


@ Nuts make a useful contribution to the 
protein of the diet, but under most circum- 
stances it is better to consider them as sources 
of fat rather than of protein, and to use them 
interchangeably with other fatty foods, such 
as butter, oils, cream, chocolate, and bacon, 
according to data in Nuts and Ways to Use 
Them, Department of Agriculture, Miscella- 
neous Publication No. 302. Price, 5 cents.) 
Recipes for making nut butter and paste; 
nut loaves; croquettes and _ stuffings; nut 
breads, cakes, and pastry; and for the use of 
nuts in salads, sandwich fillings, ice cream, and 


candy are included 


@ “The strike is a cultural development, a 
conventionalized expression of discontent,’’ 
writes Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics in the Preface to Strikes in the United 
States, 1880-1936, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Bulletin No. 651 (20 cents), in which the 
early history, general trend, statistics, and 
analysis of strikes are presented 
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Education in Lithuania 


by K. Masilitinas, Undersecretary of the Ministry of Education, Lithuania 


Taryba, or Lithu- 


. * fe The Lietuvos 


anian Council, which acted in 1918 
in the name of the Lithuaniar 
5 people to declare the country’s 


independence, adopt a provistonal constitu- 
tion, and set up a provisional government, 
found a few schools in active operation but no 
system of education in the territory that is now 
Lithuania. Everything had to be built new. 
An adequate teaching staff had to be trained, 
the scheme of studies organized, textbooks 


written and printed, educational appliances 
pro\ ded, and school buildings erected 
Little could be done during the first 3 years 


because the Republic was forced to use all its 
energies in the defense of its newly regained 


inde pel lence 
First Law 


rhe first law on elementary education was 
passed in 1922 making the Lithuanian primary 
school of four grades and requiring all children 
of both sexes between the ages of 7 and 13 to 
attend it. The general administrative organi- 
zation was based on the principle of decentrali- 
zation which granted wide powers to the local 
authorities and to the children’s parents 


Howe ver, 


this experience soon showed that 


under such a system the qualifications of the 
teachers left much to be desired. For this 
reason the law of 1922 was amended in 1925 


and the appointment of teachers, their trans- 
fer from one school to another, and certain 
other matters were centered in the Ministry 
of Education. In the same year the school 
curricula were drawn up and officially ap- 
proved, The schools were run under this law 
up to 1936 when a new elementary school law 
was promulgated which declares that the pur- 
pose 


primary, 


f 


the elementary school is to provide 
education for the youth of Lithuania, 
foster their spiritual and physical growth, and 
teach them to love, cherish, and sacrifice 
themselves for Lithuania. 
The present elementary school has six 
grade The first four, obligatory for children 
between 7 and 13, form the first degree of 
stud) The last two, for children 14 and 15 
vears old, form the second degree which is 
optional as yet because not enough schools 
are available The inerease in them began 
only n 1933 The elementary school sub- 
jects of instruction are: Religion taught by 
clergymen of the various denominations and 
compulsory for all children, Lithuanian as 
the language of instruction, arithmetic, knowl- 


edge of environment, history, geography, 


natural history, art, manual arts, music and 
singing, and physical training. In an ele- 
mentary school district where the number of 
children of non-Lithuanian parentage exceeds 
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30, a school with a language of instruction 
other than Lithuanian may be established. 
In it Lithuanian is taught as a distinct sub- 
ject from the second grade onwards, and 
from the third grade on instruction in environ- 
ment, history, and geography is given in 
Lithuanian. In a school with Lithuanian as 
the medium, children of non-Lithuanian par- 
entage, if their number is not less than 20, are 
taught their mother tongue as a separate 


subject. 


Certificates Granted 


At the end of the first and second degrees of 
study, the pupils are examined and granted 
the elementary school graduation certificate 
which, if from the second degree, grants the 
right to enter, without further examination, 
the first grade of a secondary school (gymna- 
sium) or a school offering special training for a 
vocation. Persons who have attended no 
schools may earn these certificates by passing 
official examinations embracing the entire 
course of study. 

Elementary school teachers are classified 
as junior, first-degree, second-degree, senior 
first-degree, and senior second-degree. They 
are trained in normal schools and pedagogical 
institutes. Admission to normal schools is 
accorded those who have completed four 
grades of a secondary school, and the course 
extends for 4 years. To the pedagogical insti- 
tutes only graduates of normal schools or 
gymnasia are admitted and the duration of 
studies is 2 years. Each teacher has in charge 
from 30 to 60 pupils, the average being 55. 
The average number with which the teacher 
works in winter is 43, and in summer 30, 


since not all children in Lithuania attend 
school all the year. First-grade and second- 
grade pupils in the rural districts go to school 
only 4 months; September 1 to November 1, 
and May 1 to July 1. In winter the country 
schools are attended only by third-, fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils. In urban areas 
pupils attend throughout the school year. 

The maintenance of elementary schools 
devolves on the local authorities. The costs 
of one school and one grade are around 11,890.- 
23 and 5,519.6 litas respectively. One lita 
is 16.93 cents in coinage of the United States. 
According to the figures of 1937, the cost of 
keeping one child in an elementary school is 
99.4 litas annually. Towards the upkeep of 
elementary schools an average of 11.48 litas 
was paid by every inhabitant in 1937 


School Buildings 


The school buildings are for the most part 
erected by the localities, grants-in-aid being 
made by the Ministry of Education which 
assigns in its budget over a million litas yearly 
for this purpose. At present about 80 new 
school buildings are constructed each year at 
an expenditure of two million litas. With the 
additional sums assigned for the acquisition 
of equipment and educational appliances, 
about three millions are spent annually. 

On January 31, 1938, there was a total of 
2.599 schools, 5,613 teachers, and 301,188 
pupils or approximately 12 percent of the 


entire population enrolled in elementary 
schools. 

The secondary school system was reorgan- 
ized in 1936 by a special law. The 8-year 


gvmnasia, modeled after the former Russian 
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types, were replaced by 7-year gymnasia t 
the first 
finished a 6-year elementary school are auto 
Thus final 


year of which pupils who have 


matically admitted. graduatio! 
from the secondary school now takes plac: 
after a course of study of 13 years, 6 in the 
elementary school and 7 in the secondary 
The first three grades of the gymnasium may 
be founded independently and such a school 
is called a progymnasium. In these se 
instruction in the Lithuanian language and 
literature, and in physical science has bee 
especially strengthened, and French introduced 
as the first foreign language. The curriculum 
as it is now arranged for the 


hools 


gymnasia is as 


follows: 





Subjects of instruction 
I} ITU IV) V |} VI} Vili 7 


Religion _. : ie 8S 78 2 2 { 
Lithuanian language and 

general literature { 
Freneh__.-_-- ‘ 6/6) 4 ; g 
Second foreign language 

(German, English, or 

Russian) “ 
RAE Sheccnas < f 
History ...._.- Seera 
Citizenship i 2 y 
Elements of phiiosophy. 4 2 i 
Geography. : ? } 2 
Mathematics : 131313 ; { 
Natural sciences 137 3 { 2 
Drawing. 31/2/2) 2 2 2 { 
Physical culture and pre- 

military training for 

boys... 4/4/\;4/4/4 
Physical culture for girls o:3 2,2 
Manual training and 

housekeeping for girls 1; 2 
Music and singing dod $13 


Total for girls 
Total for boys 





All the listed are compulsory 


Pupils who do not do well in any of them are 


subjects 


not granted the secondary school leaving cer- 
tificate. In the schools of national minorities 
in which the language of instruction is not 
Lithuanian, the program is quite different 
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Instead of the second foreign language, the 
language of instruction and gencral literature 
are taught. There are only 23 weekly lessons 
in French, 12 in drawing, 25 in physica! culture 
and pre-military training, and 9 in manual 
training and housekeeping for girls. 


Schools Public or Private 


Nineteen thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
nine secondary school students were attending 
66 gymnasia and 34 progymnasia in 1937; in 
1919 there were 5 gymnasia and 33 progym- 
nasia with 9,213 students. These schools may 
be either State (public) or private. The form- 
er are founded and maintained by the State; 
the latter, with the permission of the Minister 
of Education, by corporations, ecclesiastical 
orders, and private individuals. All the pri- 
ools are under. the control of the Min- 


Edueation which grants subventions 


vate scl 
istry of 
toward their maintenance, sends official dele- 
gates to inspect the work carried on in them, 
and appoints their teachers. The students in 


some or the 


privileges extended to students in the State 


private gymnasia enjoy all the 


schools In others they do not, and in order 
to acquire those rights the students must at 
the end of their course of study, pass examina- 
tions in the State schools or in their own 
schools in the presence of a delegate of the 


Ministry of Education 


cal status of the two types of schools is: 


The relative numeri- 








lew h : l 





Nine gymnasia and one progymnasium have 
been especially set aside for the education of 
girls, and eight for the education of boys. All 








the others are mixed but in the larger schools 
in which parallel classes exist, separate classes 
for boys and girls are established 

The extension of the network of secondary 
schools produced in the first years of Lithu- 
ania’s independence a shortage of teachers, 
and educating a staff was undertaken by the 


State. Teachers were trained in foreign uni- 
versities, and from 1922 onwards in the Uni- 


versity of Vytautas the Great in Kaunas, as 
well. Most of the 1,432 teachers now em- 
ployed are university graduates and possess 
the qualifications required by the Ministry of 
Education. They are classified as junior 
teachers, teachers, and senior teachers. The 
rank of junior teacher is granted to persons 
who have taken a university course in psy- 
chology, pedagogies, the history of pedagogics, 
pedology, and the methodology of their spe- 
cialties, or have passed examinations in these 
subjects and have completed their studies in 
the subjects necessary for the teaching of their 
specialty. Junior teachers who have taught 
successfully not less than 2 years and have 
conducted two probational lessons in their 
specialty may be elevated by the Ministry 
of Education to the rank of teachers. 
ers who have taught with outstanding success 
raised to senior 


Teach- 


for at least 5 vears mav be 


teachers. 
School Competitions 


A State phy sical culture badge to encourage 
physical fitness, scout troops and circles, 
camps for students, and travel during the va- 
cation period are all connected with secondary 
education, but perhaps the most noteworthy 
activity to promote all-sided scholastie prog- 
ress and interscholastic cooperation is the 
school competitions that were organized first 
in 1935 and take place at the end of the school 
year 

In these competitions the secondary schools 
strive for supremacy in the reading and rec- 
itation of Lithuanian, French, and German, 


drawing, singing, and physical culture. In 
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ea hool near the close of the year, the 
pul} o have shown the most ability are 
rom each class. The pick of these 
in the course of a public perform- 
ance, to represent the gymnasium in the dis- 
trict test The picked teams, usually 
1,000 to 1,500 students, meet on 

an a] nted day to compete for first place in 
the district From them the best readers, 
recit lraughtsmen, choirs, sportsmen, etc., 
ure ted to participate in the finals which 
There the 


tea m the seven districts into which 


tal e most often at Kaunas. 


divided for this purpose, compete 
fort National first, second, and third places. 
() { occasion festivities on a larger scale 
ed and the winners are awarded 
es The competitions have been 
omote a will to work among the 
and give them an opportunity to 
better knowledge of their country 


ind to make useful personal contacts with 


tutions of higher education are the 
f Vytautas the Great, the Vet- 
State Conservatory of 
M 1 State Art School, all at Kaunas; 
A Academy at Dotnuva; and the 
Institute, 
1 Musie School, all at Klaipeda 
“imately 1400 students. 


| sity began in 1579 as the High 


Pedagogical 


si f the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
verted into a university, and was 

Russians in 1832 As early as 

D 5, 1918, the Lithuanian Stat 
( ed statutes for this University of 
\ lit wa the point of reopening i1 
operations intervened and 
t definitely founded until February 
{ 22, at Kaunas In 1930, when the five 
versary of the Grand Duke of 

Lit Vvytautas the Great, who ruled 
Lithuania that extended from the 

Blac Sea, was celebrated with 

the versity was renamed it 

[It is an autonomous institution 

ch are fixed by the statutes 

by the state and is connected 

M try of Education. During the 

nt existence, the university 
to an important educational 
tes special attention to the 


an language and history. 
Technical Instruction 


(Creat War there were no tech- 

Lithuania, and technical 

vas received in the course of 

The work of reconstructio1 

ecovery ol independence created a 

great ind for skilled labor and special! 
irra ts had to be made for systematic 
training For this purpose th 

to found technical schools but 

og is slow until 1926 when a Depart- 
echnical Education was organized 


try of Education and the network 
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| 
| 


Typical country school. 


of technical schools began to be systematically 
developed. Since there was no place in the 
country where teachers could be trained for 
handicraft instruction, the state granted a 
number of scholarships to young people for 
the study of technical instruction in foreig1 
countries. 

The Handicraft Law published in 1929 and 
the Rules in 1932 definitely established that 
the technical schools were to be of two types 
Secondary and lower with a study period of 4 


years in each. At first they did rot find any 


great public favor and often there was a lack of 
pupils but that initial difficulty has been 
surmounted and candidates are now plentiful. 
The schools now have on their registers about 
3,000 students of which 24.1 percent are in 
housekeeping schools for girls and 8.2 percent 
in commercial schools. 

Agricultural schools, all under the Miuistry 
of Agriculture, are intermediate and lower. 
The four intermediate schools (dairy, cattle- 
breeding, land-betterment, and forestry) now 

Concluded on page 184) 
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Courtesy of United States 


Educational Broadcasting 


* %& %& ‘Thousands of requests for Study 


Guides in connection with the Office 

of Education’s series of weekly 

sa broadeasts entitled Wings for the 
ha 


Vartins have come in since the programs be- 
gal the air in November. 

Because of this wide interest, ScHoou LIFE 
publishes this month, the complete material 
issued in the first four Study Guides. These 
“guides” will give readers a sample of the type 


of study-group material available in connec- 


id 


tion with this Nation-wide network series of 


educational broadeasts. The first two guides 
were written by Elise H. Martens, specialist 
in the education of exceptional children; the 
third by Effie G. Bathurst, specialist in curric- 


war problems; and the fourth by Nora E 
Beust, specialist in school libraries. 

The programs, Wings for the Martins, are 
prepared and produced by the Office of Edu- 
and presented with the cooperation of 


catiol 

the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the National Broadcasting Co. and with 
the a stance of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tratior They are on the air every Wednes- 
day evening at 9:30 ©. s. T. Anyone wishing 
copies of the Study Guides for any or all of 


the 26 broadcasts, should write the Office of 
Education, [ 
interior, Washington, D. C. 


nited States Department of the 


Children Are Different 


St idy Guide No. I) 


Ci ler how different the Martins are. 
Barbara sometimes antagonizes people, while 
Jimn makes friends easily. Jimmy has 
made brilliant reeords at school, while 
Barbara’s progress has been much less spec- 
tacular Patricia is a born manager. Dicky 

as exciting outbursts of temper. 

No one of them ever ran away from home 
before, exclaimed Mrs. Martin—not even 
Patricia when she was entering her teens. 
WI hould Jimmy do it now? Jimmy s 

nexpected behavior presents a challenge to 
his home and to his school to understand his 
difficulty and to do something about it. 

Someone has said: ‘‘There is one way in 
which we are all alike and that is that we are 
all different Children are no exception to 
this statement Every child is different from 
every other child, not only in his appearance, 
but in his personality and intellectual traits. 
Iiven a pair of twin sisters, who to an outsider 


look alike as two peas, are to their parents 
different from each other in looks and in 
Parents know also that two chil- 
dren growing up in the same home may be so 
different that they scarcely can be recognized 


AS SISters OF brothers 
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Teachers know that 40 children in the same 
classroom have different physiques, different 
interests, different capabilities, different ways 
of behaving. One may be small for his age, 
while another will be large and well developed. 
One may be quiet and unobtrusive, another 
will be boisterous and aggressive. One may 
learn slowly, another may be so quick to learn 
that it is hard to keep up with him. Physical, 
mental, and temperamental traits vary as 
widely as the poles. The combination of 
these traits found in any particular child 
constitutes a total personality whose indi- 
viduality always is to be respected. 


Should We Try To Make 
All Children Alike? 


Every child should learn to be a good citizen 
and to develop those traits of character which 
are considered a mark of good citizenship. 
Every child should learn to read, write, and 
figure sufficiently well to get along in his 
sphere of life. Every child should learn to 
make a living as well as to enjoy a living. 
Every child should function physically and 
All these 


things everyone needs to learn. But in the 


spiritually in the best possible way. 


learning, there is room for infinite variety in 
this world of people. 

Things created by man go through factory 
processes and come out identical, all with the 
same work to do; and in some ways civiliza- 
tion gains thereby. But children are living, 
growing, vibrant human beings. Each has 
his own place to fill in the world and his own 
contribution to make. What a monotonous, 
inefficient, unhappy world it would be if they 
looked alike, acted alike, and thought alike! 

Individual differences are a priceless bless- 
ing They should be encouraged, in order 
that each child may be able to give expression 
to the best that isin him in hisown way. The 
means used to help the Martin children to do 
this, told in successive programs of this series, 
will prove an interesting study, suggestive 
of methods that could be applied in every 


home and every school. 


Some Questions To Think About 


(Analyze as well as you can the differences 
of the children in your home or (if you are a 
teacher) in your class. How does each child 
differ from the others as to (1) color of hair 
and eyes, height, complexion, and other physi- 
cal characteristics; (2) ability to concentrate 
and to plan; (3) ability to make friends; (4 
emotional outbursts; (5) self-control; (6 
choice of hobbies and recreation; (7) sensitive- 
ness to hurts; and (8) other characteristic 


that stand out in any one of them? 


Interesting Reading 


BAIN, WINIFRED E. Parents look at modern education 
New York, Appleton-Century Co., 1938, (Chapters II to 
IV show how children differ at various age levels.) 

FREEMAN, FRANK 8S. Individual differences. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1934. (Especially Chapters IX and X.) 

MARTENS, EvisE H. Parents’ prob’»ms with exceptional 
children. Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1932. (Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 14.) 

Myers, Garry C. Developing personality in the child at 
school. New York, Greenberg, Inc., 1931 

THom, Douatas A. Guiding the adolescent. Washington, 
D. C., Government Printing Office. 1933. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication, No. 225.) 


Children Are Persons 
(Study Guide No. II) 


Jimmy Martin disliked school. He had 
made excellent progress in the elementary 
grades and had been happy there, but when 
he entered junior high school something 
seemed to go wrong and he frankly said that 
he “hated school.’’ As a result he tried to 
run away from it all. 

An adjustment was brought about because 
the principal and teachers of the junior high 
school which he attended understood child 
nature and because, when they learned of 
Jimmy’s overpowering fascination for “‘rocks,”’ 
they were ready to work with him to make the 
most of it. They did not excuse him from 
school work just because it was distasteful to 
him, but gave him an opportunity to capitalize 
his special interest. 

In his new program Jimmy soon found that 
the same school work took on a new signifi- 
cance. Making room for a “rock museum’”’ 
at the school, emphasizing the help of geology 
in understanding history, suggesting ‘‘rocks”’ 
as a topic for writing, encouraging the organi- 
zation of a geology club—these were all efforts 
on the part of the school to help one small boy 
to make a happy adjustment. This is what 
the skillful teacher tries to do for every child. 

The modern school makes the most of 
children’s interests and abilities in several 
ways. It emphasizes the fact that living and 
learning go together. It tries to make every 
classroom a happy place of interesting work 
for every child. It gives every pupil a chance 
to learn at his own rate, to find opportunity to 
express his own interest, and to have a part in 
the social experiences of groups. To achieve 
this, arrangements are made for children to 
work in different groups according to their 
varying needs and interests. They receive 
individual guidance when they need it. 


How Are Pupil Activities Planned? 
Pupils have a part in planning school 


activities. As they are able to carry the 
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responsibility, they are taught to direct their 
own activity instead of merely taking direc- 
tions from the teacher. If a child has a spe- 
ciai interest or hobby that is worth while he is 
encouraged to develop it. Hobbies, clubs, 
excursions, drama, music, and art are all a 
part of the modern school curriculum. This 
does not mean the “‘three R’s”’ are left out of 
the picture. They are learned when needed 
through activities that are a part of each 
pupil’s everyday experience. Thus the child 
finds that what he learns is of value in the 
classroom, at home, and in his community life 


When Do Very Special Adjustments 
Need To Be Made? 


There are special ways of helping pupils 
who have unusual needs or difficulties. The 
child who has a very serious difficulty in 
learning to read must have individual reme- 
dial help. Children who are exceedingly slow 
to learn in ‘every field often are given the 
opportunity to enroll in a special class. They 
are given the guidance of a teacher who knows 
their nature and needs and is particularly 
capable of helping slow learners 

Children who have poor health, crippled 
children, and unsocial children need the help 
of a school clinic with nurse, doctor, and 
psychologist. Altogether, the school of 1938 
is marked by a sincere effort to help each child 
to profit the most from his school experience, 
looking toward his own greatest happiness 
and his best contribution to the community 
of which he is a part. 


Some Questions To Think About 


1. “Going to school”’ is often pictured as at 
experience to be endured rather than enjoyed 
Does this represent the attitude of the chil- 
dren in your home, or, if you are a teacher, in 
How many of them really dis 
How many of them really lik 


your Class? 
like school? 
it? Find out what you can about their atti 
tude in this matter. 

2. If any of them “hate” school as Jimmy) 
did, can you find out why? What do you 
think can be done to help bring about a 
happier attitude (a) in school, (b) at home? 

3. How does the school of your community 
provide for individual differences among 
children? How does it help your child to 
grow as anindividual? How do you help him at 
home? What more do you now see that you 
ean do? 


Interesting Reading 


Parents look at modern educaticn 
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BAIN, WINIFRED E. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 

CALIFORNIA CURRICULUM COMMISSION 
TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT. Washington, D. C 
States Government Printing Office, 1930 Office of Edu 
eation Bulletin. No 26, 1930 

INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. Education of the slow learning child 
New York, World Book Co., 1935 

Myers, Garry C. Developing personalit 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION. Teachers’ problems with exceptional cbil- 
dren. Washington, D. C., United States Government 
Printing Office 

I Blind and partially seeing children. Pamphlet No. 
40, 1933 


The Right School Ch 


{ St udy G urde 


The Martin children are club enthusiasts. 
Patty, the high-school senior, regards club 
duties as every day affairs; Jimmy belongs to 
a geology club; and Barbara is president of 
a newspaper club. Annoyed by the continu- 
ous ado about the subject, Mr. Martin one 
day remarked humorously that he would not 
be surprised to hear . icky, the youngest, ask 
to join the chamber of commerce. 

The Martins are not exceptional. One can 
see children’s clubs everywhere in various 
stages of organization—-cliques on _ play- 
grounds, boys’ gangs in the alley, the sixth- 
grade science club, the well-trained baseball 
or basketball team, the thoroughly organized 
high-school or fraternity. Clubs 
universal appeal to children. 


college 
have almost 
For example: 

Youngsters are natural joiners.—They like to 
work and play with others, especially with 
children of the same likes and dislikes. Ina 


There are several reasons why. 


club they can try their ideas on others and 
learn what others think. They can associate 
with the schoolmates they respect because of 
mutual interests. 

In a club, pupils can do things that they can- 
not do in everyday classroom work.—Clubs do 
not take the place of the regular curriculum. 
They encourage it by extending the fields of 
activities in line with children’s interests 

Clubs afford a chance for youngsters to plan 
things for themselves.—Belonging to a pupil- 
controlled group gives a child a sense of free- 
dom and importance. He enjoys trying his 
wings now and then without adult guidance. 


What Can Children Gain From Clubs? 


Clubs have educative value. Club mem- 
bers gain ability to get along with people, to 
make friends, to like and appreciate others. 
They learn how to be liked without becoming 
They develop power to think and 
In clubs, children learn to 


conceited. 
plan with others. 
respect the opinions of a group; and to yield to 
the will of the majority, or to hold out against 
it when necessary. They acquire ability to 
select individuals wisely for responsible posi- 
Club activities frequently determine 
life careers. Membership in the Future 
Farmers of America, for example, reveals to 


tions. 


boys the joys of farming. 

Clubs prepare pupils for citizenship in a 
The children choose officers and 
They learn to 


democracy 
invest them with authority. 
respect and obey that authority which they 
have created. In a club, young people learn 
to think critically about the prineiples and 


II Gifted childven. Pamphlet No. 41, 1933 
1II Mentally retarded children. Pamphlet No. 49, 1934 
IV Deafand hard-of-hearing children. Pamphlet No. 54 
1934. 
V_ Crippled children 
VI Children of lowered vitality. 


Pamphlet No. 55, 1934. 
Pamphlet No. 56, 1934 


y % ’ . 
ib For Every Child 
No. III) 
ideals to which they give allegiance. Friend- 
ships formed with club members and with 


teachers often last through life 


What Can the Schools and Home Do 
About Clubs? 


Although one of the values of clubs is the 
freedom they provide, children do need guid- 
ance from the home and the school. The 
help which youngsters should receive varies. 
Teachers can learn what kind of help pupils 
need by becoming closely acquainted with 
them and taking an interest in the things they 
like. 

Each class or group should be helped to de- 
cide how many clubs to organize and what 
activities to initiate. Classes and committees 
should have help in selecting sponsors, in de- 
termining aims, in making rules and regula- 
tions when these are needed, in deciding what 
activities to encourage among members, and 
in planning programs and procedures. 

Individuals need aid in deciding what club 
to join. Three considerations are helpful: (1) 
Each child’s attention should be called to clubs 
which appeal to his special interests. (2) 
Every pupil should be helped to consider what 
contribution he can make that the other 
children will respect. (3) No child should be 


required to join a club. 
What Kind of Clubs Work Best? 


As a rule, club membership should be de- 
termined by interests and special abilities, not 
by grades. Following are examples of activi- 
ties, problems, or subjects which can be 
sponsored by clubs: 

Nature and the outdoors.—Subjects such as 
birds, flowers, stars, rocks and minerals, soil, 
trees and forests, and wild animals; activities 
dealing with conservation, gardening, com- 
munity safety, highway beautification, and 
eradication of billboards; recreation such us 
hiking, camping, skating, and picnicking. 

Vocational interests.—Salesmanship, journal- 
ism, electricity, invention, designing, interior 
decoration, geology; and work of junior police 
men, G-men, and forest rangers 

Activities for the artistically inclined.—Parti- 
cipation in bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choruses, and verse-speaking choirs; handi- 
work, such as basketry, weaving, refinishing of 
furniture, woodworking, metal work, and 
pottery making. 

Social activities Puppetry, dramatics, pag- 
eantry, storytelling, forums, radio, photog- 
raphy, and motion pictures. 
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icademic subjects which lend themselves to 
club Foreign languages, science, English, 
historv, mathematics, health, homemaking, 


social service, and citizenship. 
Parents can help children in their club work 


b eping in close touch with the school and 
its aims. For example, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin realized the value of a newspaper 
club they were prepared to help Barbara 
select incidents with proper news value for 
the paper instead of reporting such insig- 
ificant facts as the color scheme of Mrs. Roy’s 


Some Questions To Think About 


in your school? What are your children 
gaining from them? 

2. Do you know children who belong to no 
Would any of the clubs you know 


about help these children? 


club? 


3. In what community activities, such as 
junior traffic patrol or building of nature 
trails, could children’s clubs take part in your 
town? 


Interesting Reading 
McKown, Harry Charles. School clubs. Their organiza 
tion, administration, supervision, and activities. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., i929, 498 p 
Proffitt, Maris M. High-school clubs, Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1934. (United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 18, 1934 64 p. 


The Right Book and How To Find It 


(St udy Guide No. lV 


What clubs and club activities are there 
Chiidren Need Books 
r} ey may master the skill of reading. 
Tha ey may experience the joy of reading. 
That their reading tastes may continue to 
levelop throughout life. 
That the. may find that books contain infor- 
mation which they want 
r} may have a share of the rich 
eritage in literature. 
at ey may develop discrimination in the 
S f books. 
That their curiosity may be stimulated and 
itisfied 
That they may know that books are necessary 
for telligent living. 


That they may benefit through experienc ing 
yusly the emotional and intellectual 
others. 

mey develop self-reliance through 
the wwledge gained from books. 


read because it is fun and because 
the find out what they want to know. 
books children can be transformed to 
the magic world of make-believe with Alice or 

They can laugh with the ‘Owl 
Pussy Cat’’ or the ‘‘Duck and the 

They can live with Robin Hood 
She ood Forest or with King Arthur and 
his ghts in Camelot. In books children 
find real companions whom they recognize as 
kindred spirits, such as Heidi or Hans Brinker. 


Children become aware of serious interests 


and purposes in books through biographies of 
men like William Penn or women like Marie 
Curie Books of science explain the mysteries 


of electricity or the radio. Books of animals 
may give information and satisfy a longing for 
adventure in the out-of-doors. Poetry may 
be the source of an experience with beauty. 
rhere is much pleasure and information in the 
books for children. 

Children should be given an opportunity to 
develop discrimination in the choice of the 
books that they 
abundance of good books helps to develop 


select for reading. An 


Discussion of book 


standards for choices. 
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experiences with other children and adults is 
valuable. Adults can guide and stimulate 
children’s thinking about books if they will 
study children’s literature and _ children’s 
interests. 

Children’s friends and parents who are too 
busy to spend much time with children’s 
books will find that they can receive reliable 
information from school and public library, as 
Mrs. Dickens did in the broadeast. Libra 
rians can give parents suggestions for indi- 
vidual children who are interested in subjects 
electricity, 


geology, aeroplanes, 


adventure, school stories, animals, or how to 


such as: 


make and do things. 

Librarians have lists of books that most 
They also have lists for chil 
Book stores 
are filled with an abundance of reading ma 
terial that will delight children of all types and 


children love. 
dren who want unusual books. 


all ages. Shopping for books is a pleasure if 
you know what there is that will interest your 


boy s and girls. 


Some Types of Books for the 
Family Bookshelf 
For the Very Picture books of 
animals, of toys, of boys and girls; nursery 


You ng 


rhymes; stories to read aloud. 

For the Six to Nine Year Old—Stories of 
other children who are much like themselves; 
fairy tales and poems; stories from history. 

For the Ten to Twelve Year Old—Stories of 
adventure far and near; stories of school and 
home life; lives of famous men and women; 
books that tell of the modern world. 

For the ’Teens 
science, history, poetry, biography, 


Romance, adventure, 


Some Questions To Consider 
When Buying Books 


Is the book about a subject that will interest 
the child? 

Is the book up-to-date and accurate, if it is 
a book of information? 


Is the story true to the life that it describes? 
Is it sincere? Is it vital? 

Is the book written in a style that is appro- 
priate to the subject? 

Will the book give the child the kind of 
experience you wish to give him? 

Does the book suggest other fields of interest 
to children or does it lead merely to others of 
the same kind? 

If it is a book of imaginative literature, is 
the imagination true to the scene described? 

If the book has directions for making 
articles, are they clearly stated? 

Is the book printed in clear readable type? 

Do the pictures illustrate the text? 


Interesting Reading 


Books that have been selected with care for 
the various needs and interests of children are 
included in lists such as those published by the 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Ill.; the H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New York 
City; State library agencies, and local public 
and school libraries. 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, 
Edith A. Lathrop at 5 cents each as follows: 

1) Aids in book selection for elementary 
Pamphlet No. 65. 1935; (2) aids in 
book selection for secondary schools. Pam- 
phlet No. 57. 1934. Washington, D. C., 
United States Government Printing Office. 
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publishes leaflets by 


schools. 





Above is a picture of the old Dutch Church 
Irving attended. In 
front of the building will be seen a marker 
which is one of the many erected by the 
State Department of Education of New 


which Washington 


York. The markers indicate that the 
buildings have educational significance. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Museums 

Educational Work in Museums of the United 
States; development, methods and trends, by 
Grace Fisher Ramsey. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1938. 289 p. 

Covers the educational work of museums from the earli 

attempts at organized programs to the present and gives a 
comprehensive view of the many phases of educational work 
in the museums of the United States 


$2.50. 


Book Selection 
_Good Reading. 
and adult readers, briefly describing about a 
thousand books which are well worth know- 
ing, enjoyable to read, and largely available in 
inexpensive editions. Prepared and published 
by the Committee on college reading, Atwood 
H. Townsend, chairman, for the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Chicago, 
1938. 96 p. 20 cents, single copy. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 211 

West 68th St., Chicago, IIl.). 


A classified list, briefly annotated 


A guide for college students 


From: 


Recent Children’s Books, compiled by Eliza- 
Chicago, American Library 
100 copies, $1. 


beth A. Groves. 
Association, 1938. 


A leaflet issued as a guide in the selection of books for 
bome and school libraries. 


Conservation 
Our Nation’s Forests, by Rosalie Edge 
New York, Emergency Conservation Com- 


mittee, 1938. 24 p. illus. 10 cents, single 
copy. (Address: Emergency Conservation 
Committee, Mrs. C. N. Edge, Chairman 


734 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A unit in the conservation of forests, suitable for u 
high-school level. 


University of Chicago Round Table 
Posters and Announcements 

In an effort to stimulate student interest 
in topics of current economic and _ social 
significance the University of 
prepared for distribution to 
libraries, Round-Table posters, to which cards 
_, containing information relating to coming 
programs may be appended. These cards 
contain annouacement of subject, 
and suggested readings on the topic of ft 
broadcast. (Address: Office of the ~” iO 
Director, University of Chicago, © ZO, 


ill.) 


Chicago has 


schools and 


speakers 


isuidance 

A Discussion Outline in Guidance. New 
Jersey Secondary Schoo) Teachers’ Associa 
tion, 1938. 40 p. 25 From th 
Association’s Treasurer, Mr. W. C. Compher, 
New Brunswick Senior High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J.). 


Principles of guidance; II. Principles 


cents 


Contents: I. 
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guidance organization; III A selected bibliography of 
guidance helps, including helps for teachers and pupils some 
publications occupations and interests, some stories 
about jobs and people, publications on tests and measure- 


ments 


The Constitution 

What the Constitution Says; a rearrange- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
by Alan Robert Murray. Published by Alan 
Robert Murray, 1440 Chapin Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 32 p. 20 cents, single 
copy. In quantities of 25 or more, 15 cents 
per copy. 

A presentation of the Constitution, in the exact words of 
the Constitution, but instead of following the original order, 
provisions have been grouped in a simple and logical manner 


under the subjects covered 


Home and School 
When Home and School Get Together, by 
Tracy W. Redding. New York, Association 


Press, 1938 118 p. $1.25. 
Discusses the cooperation of teachers and parents for the 
welfare of the child 


The Regents’ Inquiry 

Education for American Life, a new pro- 
gram for the State of New York. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 167 p. 

The new educational program outlined in this report is 
presented to the people of the State of New York by the 


asa basis for a comprehensive consideration 
of New York State. 


Regents toserve 


yf the educational needs and policies 


For High Schools 
Ways to Better High Schools, Library En- 
suggestions for 


richment Hints. Practical 


high school administrators and _ teachers. 
Urbana, IIl., issued by the High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois, 1938, 


on to a number of recent publications which 


53 p. 
l appeal to a wide variety of interests. Contents: I. Gen- 
materials; II. Enrichment materials for 
French; III. Enrichment materials for German; IV. En- 
for Spanish 


Susan O. FuTrTEeRER 


* 


Recent Theses 


\ list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 


Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


ATTINGER, FRANKS A survey of the educational system 
Snyder County Master’s, 193f Pennsylvania State 
College 150 p. m 


Accounting as applied to the adminis- 
Master’s, 1935. Bos- 


BITZER, ROBERT 
ion of private secondary schools. 


Universit 120 p. ms 
BONI I Reading and ninth grade achievement. 
Doctor 38. Teachers College, Columbia University 


BOARD 





BRUCE, ZILPHA FosteR. Contribution of the extension 
housing program to the social needs of rural families. Mas- 
ter’s, 1937. 

BULLER, JOHN, JR. ‘To discove 
and financial administration of athletics are being employed 
in high schools of 206 to 600 student 
Master’s, 1938 


George Washington University. 71 p. ms 
r what policies of business 


in the seventh con- 


gressional district of Kansas University of 


Kansas. 57 p. ms. 

BuURGUM, LELAND S. From obscurity to security: an his- 
torical and statistical anal) of the movement to aid physi- 
cally handicapped children and disabled adults in North 
Dakota. Master’s, 1927. Ur North Dakota 


83 p. ms 


versity 


CAVAN, JORDAN T. The student and the financing of the 
college: a study of student fees, student aid, and factors 
affecting the proportion of the cost of higher education borne 
by the student. 


62 p 


Doctor’s, 1935. University of Chicago 

CRIBBEN, LEO 7 rhe cons 
in the United States. Doctor’s, 1937. New York Univer- 
sity. 114 p. ms. 


imer cooperative movement 


DEWEY, HENRY E. School administration in Chicago 
Doctor's, 1937 University of Chicago Vv. p 

GRIFFIN, FRANCIS E \ study of certain New York state 
common school districts of small enrollment. Master’s, 1938 
Cornell University ll 
in some Washington 


HABEL, ELMER E. Social « 
f ms—extra to the tradi- 


secondary schools: a survey 





tional curriculum—for social life in some selected Washington 


secondary schools. Master's, 1937. George Washington 
University. 109 p.m 

Hopson, CLoy St. ¢ rhe status elementary and 
secondary schools in dual and in unit districts in Illinois 
Doctor’s, 1936 University of Chicago Vv. p 

KELLEY, RACHEL L. Estat 


table for women between the ages of 20 and 25 


1 strength index norm 
Master’s, 
1938. Boston University 12 p. ms 
LAMPORT, HAROLD B \ history of the teaching of begin- 
ningreading. Doctor’s, 193 University of Chicago. 113p 
LIVERIGHT, ALICE K 
in service: a study of representative practices 


Demonstration schools for teachers 
to and including 
the school year 1934 yoctor’s, 1938. University of 
Pennsylvania. 168 p 

McELRoy, H. NELSON. A study of the 
certain physical skill tests with the strength index. Mas 
ter’s, 1936 New York Ur ersity 17 p. ms 

MauL, Ray C. Certification of teachers in Kansas 


relationship of 


Doctor’s, 1937. New York University 313 p. ms 
MEYERING, HaRRY R Beha r problems encountered 
In a camping situatior Doctor’s, 1937 University of 


Michigan. 8p 
Moats, IRENE E. ( A comparative study of the major 
| graduates and 


Master’s 


interests and activities of 
nongraduates in Harrison County, West Virginia 
1938. Ohio University Sip. ms 

OSBORN, LELAND G Che relative difficulty of high school 
Doctor’s, 1938. W 


subjects hington University. 93 p. ms 


SIEDLE, THEODORE A. Curriculum patterns in the prepa 
ration of high school teachers: an analysis and a comparison 
of programs of study of 370 students who were graduated from 
the secondary curriculum of the School of education at the 


University of Pittsburgh Doctor’s 38. University of 
Pittsburgh. 

SNIVELY, ARTHUR W Certain aspects of the professional 
status of the rural school teacher for the eastern half of North 
Dakota, 1925-26. Master 037 University of North Da 
Kota. 139 p. ms 

STROUT, HAROLD A rrend 
senior high schools of Massachusett 


176 p. ms 


in the social sciences in the 
Master's, 1998. Boston 
University 

WHITLOW, CYRIL M Ihe 


53 p. ms 
schools of Colo 
ge of Education 


smaller high 
rado. Doctor’s, 1933. Colorado State Coll 
227 p. ms. 

YOUMANS, ERNEST G An appraisal of the clementary 
department of Sherburne central rural school. Master’s, 1938 


Syracuse University. 73 p 


Rutu A. GRAY 
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Left: Inside view of the 
Fine Arts Gallery. 


Below, left: **Peaceful day.”’ 


Below, center: **Landing of 
a sailing packet.”’ 


Below, right: Still life. 





Kine Art and the Colleges 


by Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


* %& ¥*& College boys and girls with ability 


in art have opportunity to display 
their works in a modern gallery in 
sobs the Capital city. Opened more 
tl L Ve 


ar ago the Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Department of the Interior provides space for 


displaying pictures and other art works done 
by college students enrolled in three score art 
schools or art departments that provide train- 
ing in drawing, painting and sculpture. The 


college wing of the gallery is in charge of the 


Office of Education. 
First Exhibition 


The first exhibition of 150 oil paintings at- 
tracted considerable attention as the exhibi- 
tion allowed the visitor to see what the modern 
college boys and girls see or feel when they 
interpret the world on canvas. The paintings 
from Yale are remembered for their likeness to 
the old masters. Yale University graduates 
have been perennial winners, until the past 
vear, of the Prix de Rome awards, each fellow- 
ship amounting to about $4,000. Murals from 
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the Cleveland School of Art, modern interpre- 
tations from the School of Art Institute of 
Chicago, Bentonesque types from Kansas 
City Art Institute School and other contribu- 
tions large and small from a score of colleges 
provided a colorful treat for many who may 
have expected a less pretentious display. 


Second Exhibition 


A second exhibition was devoted to archi- 
tectural drawings from the schools that are 
members of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture. Each school pro- 
vided a well-organized display to show results 
of the year’s work and to inform the visitor of 
the character of work done in the school. One 
of the many interesting exhibits was that of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
legend in brief read somewhat as follows: 
The course started in the fall is directed 
toward acquainting students with the full 
range of architectural services required to 
build a house costing about $10,000. Stu- 
dents are first taught to draw. They then 


select a lot which is purchased by the institute 
after a study of domestic design and other 
principles of home planning. They design a 
house from a given program and make com- 
plete working drawings and details. Bids are 
taken. Construction contracts are awarded 
and the house is built during the second year 
with students supervising the work. When 
completed the house is sold, thus rotating the 
capita) investment. Many of the exhibits 
showed the modern influence towards sim- 
plicity of design and outline. 

One critic of the architectural exhibition 
voiced the opinion that ‘‘Taking them (the 
exhibits) all in all there is, one may judge; no 
cessation in the teaching of tradition, the 
various orders and styles are studiously pre- 
sented, but there is also a surprising prevalence 
of inclination to the so-called modernistic; 
the eye of the college student evidently is 
turned to archaic types and extreme examples 
of what may be termed monumental sim- 


plicity. 
(Concluded on page 184) 
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Popularizing Poetry in Elementary Schools 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


*% *& %& A number of years ago a book ap- 


peared under the title Were You 
Ever a Child. A teacher who is 
thinking of the relationship  be- 
tween poetry and children may well use this 
title as a question for herself. Children of 
elementary school age are naturally poetic 
One has only to listen to a small child or to a 
group of children who are talking informally 
Their way of looking at 
Many evi- 





among themselves. 
the world is essentially poetic. 
dences in the form of pamphlets, booklets, or 
school newspapers give illustrations of chil- 
dren’s attempts at creative poetry. Such ar 
expression is represented in the following lines 
written by a sixth-grade boy: 

Snowflakes floating lazily by 

Like bits of lace from the deep blue sky 

On window and sill they leave their traces 

Like pieces of dainty ancient lace 


Illustration after illustration might be given 
to demonstrate this point of view with regard 
to children and poetry. 


Children’s Reactions 


Recently a study of children’s reading in- 
terests was made in a large city school system 
with a sampling of 4,300 pupils in grades 2A 
to 8B. Of this number only 1 boy and 25 
girls listed poetry as the kind of reading ma- 
terial they liked best. The author of this 
study stated: ‘In general children show little 
interest in poetry.”’ The results of this study 
would certainly be duplicated if it were con- 
ducted not only in other large cities but i: 
almost any community in this country, sine 
previous studies of children’s interests have 
stated similar conclusions. 

Every person has been exposed to poetry i 
the elementary school even if only through 
the medium of school readers. Children’s 
apparent lack of liking for poetry must be 
explained through the kind of poetry experi- 
ence which they have had. In the first place, 
children may have had little exposure to 
poetry other than the samples they have had 
within the school readers; or the kind of 
poetry which has been used with children may 
have been selected entirely on the basis of the 
teacher’s own interest and may have had little 
appeal for children. And although the po- 
etry may have been wisely selected, if the 
method of presentation has been stilted or 
formalized, children will dislike rather than 
like this form or literature 


Giving Poetry Appeal 
The question for discussion then is, How can 
noetry be made to attract children? ‘There are 


many answers which can be given to such a 


question. Literature in general, and poetry in 
particular, represent a field of experience 
which the teacher needs to approach in the 
spirit of adventure. The teacher herself 
must have a genuine liking for poetry or she 
will be unsuccessful in making it appeal to 
children. She should have read widely and 
should be able to quote at least some poems 
wherever they fit into school experiences, 
without having to refer to a book. Further- 
more, she should be on the lookout constantly 
to discover any poems which can be used with 
the children under her guidance. The de- 
velopment of an interest in poetry consists not 
only in reading poems to boys and girls, but 
it involves also the ability to help children in 
identifying the poetic. Teachers in elemen- 
tary schools have made use of such situations 
as the following for helping children to think 


poetically 


What does the new moon make you think 
of? Does it make you think of a cooky as it 
did Vachel Lindsay? 
did Walter de la Mare? or is it to you an 


orange? a cheese? or any one of a thousand 


or of a queenly lady as it 


other objects with which it might be identified? 
What do you want to do as you listen to a 
piece of music such as ‘The Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice?” 
In addition to such 
vhich should draw out children’s feelings and 


specific questions 


experiences, the teacher will help children to 


bring to light ideas that are poetically ex- 


pressed in prose and in poetry, or in the 
ordinary conversation which goes on in the 
classroom 

There must be a definite place in the school 
program for poetry as a form of literature. 
Chis means that children’s contact with poetry 
must not be left to chance, but that the teach- 
er and children in their planning will definitely 
include poetry as a form of experience. Books 
of poems must be made accessible and must 
be attractive in form so that children will 
want to open the covers and explore the pages 
Poetry must not be limited to a few poems 
scattered in books made up largely of other 
kinds of material. It is not too much to expect 
that children should be exposed to as many as 
100 poems in the course of any given school 
year. There are certain classrooms in which 
children get many more than this number. 
Not only must there be many poems, but they 
different kinds of 


must represent many 


experience 
Children’s Interests as Basis 
It is possible to think of these different kinds 


of experience in terms of children’s interests. 
Today teachers accept the fact that although 


certain types of interests, such as good story, 
action, surprise and character appeal to all age 
levels, there are some qualities which have an 
appeal during a certain period of life insofar as 
the average individual is concerned. At the 
early elementary level boys and girls are in- 
terested in other children, conversation, repe- 
tition, fairies, animals that talk, familiar ex- 
periences, and other qualities in lesser degree. 
At the intermediate grade level children begin 
to demand reality unless they recognize the 
fact that there is a purely fantastic or imagina- 
tive element, such as is found in Arthur Guiter- 
man’s poetry. They are also interested in ex- 
citement, adventure, dialect, humor, suspense, 
mystery, patriotism, as qualities which they 
When boys 


and girls reach junior high school level they 


have not previously identified. 


become increasingly interested in romance, in 
plot, and in realistic characters. These de- 
velopments and interests must be carefully 
recognized by the teacher. She must be aware, 
however, that deviations from the average 
make it possible to find even grown-ups who 
are still at the primary school level with 


respect to their interests. 


Ways of Using Poetry 


If it is taken for granted that poetry has 
been selected on the basis indicated, the ques- 
tion of method w largely determine chil- 
dren’s reactions to their experiences with 
poetry. Many and varied are the methods 
which can be used in bringing poetry and chil- 
dren together. One of the earliest and one of 
the most desirable methods is that of sharing. 
The teacher reads a group of poems to chil- 
dren, using poems that center around a single 
interest, such as fairies, heroes from history, 
everyday life experiences or a group of poems, 
each one of which is different from every 
other. Informal discussion takes place in 
which children express opinions concerning 
the poems read. The teacher rereads poems 
that are called for; answers questions; sets the 
stage so that children themselves may suggest 
that they in turn bring poems they have en- 
joyed which are then organized as a sort of 
poetry parade. With each rereading or re- 
hearing of a poem children will listen with new 
purposes in mind such as to respond to rhythm 
by clapping or tapping, to note sound words, 
to recognize Deauty of expression, to discover 
qualities of character, but these activities will 
be carried on entirely on an informal basis. 
There are many opportunities for dramatizing 
poetry. This is especially true with the bal- 
lads, whether they be ballads taken from 
Mother Goose or ballads of Robin Hood. In 
either case children take the character parts 

(Concluded on page 1838 
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A Philosophy of CCC Camp Education 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director 


*x**x« When the Civilian Conservation 


Corps was established about 6 
é 4 years ago, a new type of educa- 

tional opportunity was born in the 
Unit 


ed States. The sweep of imagination 

h resulted in the creation of the corps was 
inspired by an emergency—the relief of un- 
employment—but the organization which it 
created accelerated a movement which had 
been initiated many years ago. That move- 
ment was conservation, the conservation of 


our rapidly diminishing natural resources. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps added -to 
that movement a second and far more im- 


portant phase of conservation, that of our 
iman resources embodied in the unemployed 
and out-of-school youth of the Nation. 

The camp program indeed was not a new 
on William James had suggested it as 


long ago as 1912. The churches and many 


ite social agencies had utilized the camp 
as a means of remedying sociological prob- 
lems. European countries had utilized the 


vouth camp, though lergely for pre-military 
training purposes. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps was created as a youth work-camp 


movement for the conservation of both 
natural and human resources without mili- 
tal mplications 

Today, the camps are a living symbol of a 
new concept in American life, namely, that 
inte gent planning for the preservation of 
our country and its youth is imperative if the 
social and economic life of the Nation is to 

preserved 


Growing Emphasis 


While the primary emphasis of the CCC 
the beginning was that of 


camp program 1n 

prov g work opportunities for unemployed, 
out-of-school youth between the ages of 18 
and 25, there has been a growing emphasis 
ipon the value of the camp as an additional 
educat al medium in our American life. 
The nature of this new type of education is 
gradually clarifying itself. Observers see in 
the life of the CCC camp a well-rounded type 
of educatior Much of this results from the 
nature of camp life, but as the educational 
programs become well organized, its process 
is speeded up and its influence permeates every 


pect of the lives of those residing in the camp 


ind often the lives of those in the surrounding 
comn nities, 

[In the 5'4 years during which the corps has 
bee! existence, CCC camps have been 
founded in almost every sizable community 
in the land. Each of these camps has come to 


stand as a symbol of the intelligent conserva- 
tion of our natural and human resources. An 
organization consisting of four 


major departments of the Federal Govern- 
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of CCC Camp Education 





The motto in this new camp library of Company 1279, Camp S-125, Slaterville Springs, New 


York, *“‘Speaking Maketh a Ready Man, Writing Maketh an Exact Man’ 


indicates the 


underlying philosophy of the educational program. 


ment, namely, Labor, War, Agriculture, and 
Interior, administering this 
program, and this program is rapidly becom- 
ing a way of life for thousands of youth 
throughout the Nation. 

The influence on the lives not only of the 


cooperates in 


young men in camp but of the whole American 
people cannot yet be fully comprehended 
The combined program of work and education 
means that the young enrollee learns to per- 
form not only one task but many tasks during 
A well-rounded training is 
In the first place, 


his stay in camp. 
provided for all enrollees. 
they absorb invaluable knowledge from camp 
life itself; in the second place, camp experience 
is integrated with intensive study. The edu- 
cation offered by the camp begins when en- 
rollees leave home and continues until they 
return home. In effect, work itself, both in 
the field and in the camp, becomes the most 
important technique of learning. 

The camps afford young men the oppor- 
tunity to travel and see other parts of their 
country—an opportunity which many would 
never have otherwise. The camps afford 
young men the opportunity for enlarging their 
acquaintance by meeting scores of young men 
of their own age from other parts of the coun- 
try. These contacts broaden the viewpoint 
of the enrollee, give him a clearer perception 


of the vastness of his country, show him how 
other people live and make their livings, and 
satisfy inner longings. The camps afford 
young men the opportunity of joining evith 
others in an organized effort for the purpose 
of group action which is essentia] in a democ- 
racy. The camps afford young men the op- 
portunity for rendering to their country worth- 
while public service instead of military service, 
which is often considered basic in other coun- 
tries of the world. The camps afford young 
men the opportunity to live in a man’s world 
at a period in their lives when such an experi- 
ence counts the most to manhood. The 
camps afford the young men an opportunity 
to learn the value of work, to understand the’ 
implications of 


economic and _ sociological 


planned effort. 
Acquiring Right Habits 


Any discussion of the many benefits gained 
from the various experiences in camp should 
include such educational values as discipline, 
health and hygiene, promptness and punctu- 
ality, the rights of others, proper eating, 
sleeping, dressing; these and many other 
things a young man learns unconsciously as a 
part of his life in camp. Right habits thus 

(Concluded on page 187) 





Graduates of Colleges 


and 


increase of population. 
with 9,371 
1870 


baccalaureate col- 


with an 


Beginning 


lege degrees in and ending 


Number of college and secondary school gradu- 





Secondary Schools 
by David T. Blose, Associate 


in Educational Statistics 


Statistician 


of college baccalaureate degrees granted and 


¥& ¥& %& An important factor in the measure- 





B® ment of the continued advance in in the number graduated from secondarv 
the educational level of the Ameri- schools. Both numbers are increasing pro- 
can people is the increasing number portionately much more rapidly than the 
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estimated 147,500 in 1938, there have been 
2,024,862 men and 1,158,274 women or a 
total of 3,183,136 first-degree graduates be- 
tween and including the above two dates 
During the same period 7,769,026 boys and 
9,774,561 girls or a total of 17,543,587 gradu- 
from publie and private high schools 


ated 

The number graduating annually from colleges 
has inereased 106 percent in the past 15 
years and the number from high schools, 166 
percent During the same period the popu- 
lation increased 18 percent. 


Using the life tables of the Bureau of the 
Census as a basis, it is estimated that of the 
above college graduates 1,727,173 men and 
1,048,373 women, or a total of 2,775,546 are 
The accompanying graph shows 


still living. 

the number of college graduates living in 
1938 Assuming that the average graduating 
age is 22 years, 1,340,434 or 48.3 percent of 
all living college graduates have not reached 


the age of 32, and 75 percent of all living 
college graduates are not over 40 years of 
age 

In 1870 when the Office of Education began 
collecting statistical information, public high 
schools and academies reported 7,064 boys and 
8,936 girls or a total of 16,000 graduating. 
This number represented 2 percent of the 
population of graduating age that year. It 
is estimated that there were 1,075,000 who 
luated from high schools in 1938 or 44 


gradcui 
percent of the 2,458,000 people in their eight- 
eenth year, which is the average year of 


high-school graduation. This means that for 
every person graduating from high schools in 


1870, 22 graduate today. 


In addition to the 2,775,546 living college 
graduates in 1938 there are 4,163,319 living 
who have had some college work and in addi- 


tion to the 9,411,695 living high-school gradu- 
ates, who have not continued their education 
either doing some work beyond the secondary 
level or finally graduating from college, there 
are 19,984,017 living who went to high school 


but did not finish their high-school course, 


* 


’ a waws . p . 
Popularizing Poetry 
Conclude d from page 180) 


and read the lines which belong to them. A 
simple form of dramatization is represented in 
the pantomime in which one child reads and 
other children act the poem. This type of 
procedure calls for a poem which possesses a 
Music and poetry 
can be made to reenforce each other. Chil- 
dren enjoy singing ballads. Modern poetry 
such as that of Kipling and A. A. Milne has 
been set to musie frequently. In progressive 
schools children themselves create the music 


] 


great deal of conversation. 


for a poem which they have come to enjoy. 
Closely related to the possibilities of music 
is the use of choral speaking since there is 
often a singing choir which hums an accom- 
paniment or produces sound effects. This 
method of using poetry must not be confused 
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with the old idea of concert recitation. 
Children may read a poem with expression 
or they may chant it. Either plan calls for 
correct pronunciation, clear enunciation, and 
strong feeling for rhythm added to liking for 
and enjoyment of the poem. Memorization 
of many poems takes place unconsciously 
when children approach them with the ides 
of both getting and giving pleasure through 
choral speaking. This plan stands in con- 
trast to forced memorization, which is un- 


fortunately still in vogue in certain parts of 


the country, and which seldom brings desir- 
able results. Poems which emphasize the 
qualities of good story, decided rhyme and 
rhythm, repetition, and brevity are most 
likely to succeed with this type of presentation. 

Poetry memory contests stimulate memo- 
rization, or perhaps more accurately speaking, 
remembrance. Lines are quoted or read from 
a poem which has been heard by the whole 
group at least several Children 
identify the poem from which the lines have 
been taken, and suggest other sections from 
the same poem. Various modifications of this 
plan can be made from that at the primary 
level where the titles of 10 or 12 poems are 
listed and from which children choose the 
one that fits the lines quoted, to the procedure 
at upper grade levels where boys and girls 
without the guidance of a list, respond to a 
series of quotations by writing the title for 


times. 


each poem illustrated. 


Among the miscellaneous methods to be 
used are ones such as: 

Connecting a poem with a picture, a char- 
acter, a poet already known. 

Matching poems with pictures, descriptions, 
or questions. 

Creating original poems, as a group and 
individually. 

Adopting a poet for a given period of time. 

Having children make own ‘“volumes’’ of 


favorite poems. 
Developing Principles 


Whatever the method used, it should dem- 
onstrate certain generally accepted principles. 
These principles may be considered as a skele- 
ton outline around which any poetry experi- 
ence can be organized. First of all, a pleasur- 
able attitude toward the experience should be 
built up through use of the bulletin board, 
through display of books or book jackets, or 
through comments. An audience situation 
needs to be brought about through an informal 
seating arrangement, and through discussions 
which make clear the responsibilities of the 
Any poem for group 
As a well- 


reader and the listeners. 
consumption should be well read. 
known poet has suggested, a child’s first ex- 
perience with a poem should be that of hearing 
it read orally. For certain poets victrola 
recordings are available at a moderate cost 
from the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Oral reading is an art to be culti- 
vated in terms of many experiences in which 
the reader is responsible for conveying the 


thought from the one book, which he holds in 
his hands, to the group as audience. Another 
important principle to follow is that of asking 
few questions. Such questions as are asked 
should relate to character, to situation, or to 
central idea. The types of questions asked will 
depend upon the individual poems. Certain 
poems will be spoiled by questions. The 
teacher must decide when and where such 
questions as, Did Otto get what he deserved? 
Who was the hero of the story in this poem? 
What would you have done if you had been 
the queen? What was the funniest part of the 
poem? Why do you think the poem was well 
named? will add to the enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the poem by the group. Finally, 
the poetry experience should be left with a 
feeling of pleasure and not with an assignment 
of work to be done. Boys and girls must be 
able to look forward to other school days when 
they will eagerly ask for more poetry. 

This discussion is not intended as a recipe 
which will insure good results. The bringing 
together of children and poetry is an adventure 
in itself, because interest and preference are 
highly subjective, and no teacher is a good 
enough prophet to predict exactly what may 
happen when boys and girls meet a poem in 
the classroom. These suggestions may form 
the basis for reading, thinking, and discussion 
on the part of the individual teacher, who will 
modify and adapt the ideas from the stand- 
point of her own experience and in the light of 
the needs, abilities, and interests of the group 
of children with whom she works. 
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ALpIs, Dorotuy. Everything and Anything. Minton Balch, 
1925. 

ASSOCIATIGN FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTion. Sung Under the 
Silver Umbrella. Macmillan, 1935. 

BREWTON, JOHN E. Under the Tent of the Sky. Macmillan, 
1937. 

DE LA MARE, WALTER. Peacock Pie. Holt, 1925. 

DRINKWATER, JOHN. Ali About Me. Houghton, 1928. 

FIELD, RACHEL. Taris and Toadstools. Doubleday, 1926. 

FISHER, AILEEN. The Coffee-Pot Face. McBride, 1933 

FYLEMAN, Rose. Fairies and Chimneys. Doubleday, 1920. 

HARRINGTON, MILDRED P. Ring Around. Macmillan, 1939. 

HUBBARD, ALICE L. and BABBITT, ADELINE. Golden Flute. 
John Day, 1932 

HUBER, BRUNER, CurRY. The Poetry Books. Books 1-3. 
Rand McNally, 1927. 

MILNE, A. A. When We Were Very Young. Dutton, 1924. 

ROBERTS, ELIZABETH M. Under the Tree. Viking Press, 
1922, 

ROsSETTI, CHRISTINA. Sing Song. Macmillan, 1924, 

Situ, Jessie W. The Liitle Mother Goose. Dodd, Mead, 
1921. 

STEVENSON, R. L. 
1927. 

WYNNE, ANNETTE. For Days and Days. Stokes, 1919. 


A Child’s Garden of Verse. Macmillan, 


Grades Four Through Six 


BARROWS, MARJORIE: 
One Hundred Best Poems. Whitman, 1930. (Dime 
Stores.) 
Two Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls. Whitman, 
1938. 
DE LA MARE, WALTER. Come Hither. Knopf, 1928. 
Fish, HELEN DEAN. A Boy's Book of Verse. Stokes, 1923. 
GUITERMAN, ARTHUR. The Laughing Muse. Harper, 1915, 





HUFFARD and CARLISLE. My Poetry Book. Winston, 1934 

HuBER, BRUNER, CurRRY. The Poetry Books. Books 4-8 
Rand MeNally, 1927. 

LEAR, EDWARD. Complete Book of Nonsense Verse. Duf 
field, 1927. 

Lomax, J. A. Cowboy Songs and Other Frortier Ballads 
Macmillan, 1925. 

RICHARDS, LAURA E. Tirra Lirra. Little, Brown, 1936 

Ritzy,J.W. Child Rhymes. Bobbs-Merrill, 1890. 

STEVENSON, B. E. A Home Book of Verse for You ng Folks 

». H. Holt & Co., 1915. 

STEVENSON, B. E. American History in Verse. Houghton, 
1932. 

THOMPSON, BLANCHE J. Silver Pennies. Macmillan, 1925 

UNTERMEYER, Louis. Rainbow inthe Sky. Harcourt, 1935 

UNTERMEYER, Lovuis. This Singing World. Harcourt, 
1923. 
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Edueation in Lithuania 


(Concluded from page 173 


in operation admit candidates who possess 
certificates that they have finished four or six 
grades of a gymnasium, or a lower agricultural 
school, and give them from 2 to 3 years of 
training. The purpose of the lower agricul- 
tural schools is to raise tle standard of the 
practical training of farmers and farm-wives 


Graduates of elementary schools are auto- 


matically admitted for a study period of 2 
years. The nine State and eight private 
schools of this class have an attendance of 
1,504 and employ 137 teachers. 

» The government of Lithuania assigns con- 
siderable sums for educational purposes. For 
instance, in 1938 the budget of the Ministry of 
Education carried the figure of 56,656,891 litas 
(44,580,045 ordinary, and 12,076,846 extraor- 
dinary expenditures), or 16.34 percent of the 
total National budget. 


The Lithuanian sculptor, Petras Rimsa, 
portrays the ‘“‘Lietuvos Mokykla”’ (The 
Lithuanian School). 
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q* 
Fine Art 
(Concluded from page 179) 


“Ts this, the visitor must ask himself, the 
backwash of a world movement or a desire on 
the part of youth to be in the advance guard? 
Simplicity in design has always been an ob- 
jective of the greatest architects, but it is also 
axiomatic that design shall accord with use 
and adapt itself to materials which serve as 
media. . .. Architecture has been called the 
backbone of the arts, but, even more than this 
it would sometimes seem to be the whole 
skeleton. Exhibitions such as this, and the 
one of paintings by college students which 
preceded it, are very stimulating.” 


Water Colors 


The exhibition of water colors during the 
summer was, like the architectural exhibit, 
arranged by schools. Each school repre- 
sented had its own separate section in the 
gallery making possible correlated study of 
the drawings by schools rather than by indi- 
viduals. The similarity of techniques of stu- 
dents in a single school, and the influence of 
the instructor in the product of the student 
were apparent to the visitor. Whether this is 
a good feature or a bad feature in art instruc- 
tion is debatable. The modern school of 
thought seems to be that teachers should not 
impose their own expression or technique on 
students, but allow free rein to the ideas and 
imagination of the young artist, and to the 
creative needs of talented young men and 
women. Yet most learning begins with imi- 
tation after which the more talented are able 
to make original contributions. Notable ex- 
amples of water color that were favorably 
viewed came from the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, and Pratt Institute, 
both in New York State. 

The Ohio State University’s contribution 
was outstanding for its still lifes and composi- 
tions. The University of California exhibit 
represented various techniques including sumi 
on rice paper, sumi on silk, gouache, and an 
Egyptian interpretation of a modern theme. 
\ Japanese treatment was characterized in a 
number of these western water colors. The 
exhibit as a whole included many examples of 
nonobjective art and abstractions, puzzling to 
some and appreciated by others as decorative 
and colorful Few were criticized as lacking 
interest both in artistic quality and technique. 

One large mural entitled ‘‘Loading Oyster 
Shells’ was done by 23-year old Allan D. 
Jones, Jr., of Hampton, Va., while a student at 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Done in egg tempera medium on £esso ground, 
he chose his subject from loeal surroundings 
hoping to interest local officials in murals for a 
fisheries building. The mural won for him a 
scholarship to Europe. 

The fall show of oil paintings was hung 
in the best interest of an attractive gallery 
giving due regard for size, balance, and color 


harmony 





The largest mural done in red brown tones 
and entitled ‘‘Fisherman’’ was painted by 
Norman Thomas of the National Academy of 
Design Free School. Several life studies are 
skillfully done by students of Moore Institute 
in Philadelphia. An amusing cartoon in oil 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology is en- 
titled ‘‘Pig Pen Politics.’’ Critics have also 
mentioned the self portrait by Frido Urbinati 
of the Boston School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and some of the painting done in the 
class of John Haley (University of Califor- 
nia) as distinguished 

Northwestern’s exhibition is devoted to the 
modern theme as represented in four paintings 
by as many students entitled “‘Collage.”’ An 
attractive still life by Forrest Cromwell has 
received favorable comment both for its com- 
position and effective blue color. Probably 
the present show is typical of the art work now 
being done in our colleges. There are the old 
school still lifes with the customary brass, 
glass, and fruit; assemblies obviously done as 
studies to interpret in oil and paint the various 
textures and qualities of materials. If 
friendly criticism of these studies may be of- 
fered at this point it would be to improve the 
Why show 


musical instruments and vegetables together 


“housekeeping” of these studies 


on a kitchen chair? A more normal arrange- 
ment would improve the art without lessening 
the study feature—at least we have heard such 
comments by art gallery visitors. 

There are portraits, self portraits, and models 
in costume. The compositions include both 
out-of-door and indoor subjects, many of them 
representing familiar places near the artist’s 
home. Life studies done in various techniques 
from realistic to abstract are in evidence as an 
important work of the young student who 
hopes to make art his life career 

The present exhibition includes paintings 
from Mills College (California) and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, supplemented 
by a showing of children’s paintings from New 
York City. It was thought that an exhibit 
of children’s paintings done in poster colors 
would make an interesting comparison with 
the works of more advanced students. The 
majority of the children are around 12 years 
of age. Their pictures show a remarkable 
talent and their uninhibited expressions on 


paper are both amusing and clever. 


Popular Days 


The gallery is open to visitors from 9 a. m. 
to 4:30 p. m. weekdays. (Summer hours are 
from 8 a. m. to 3:30 p. m.), and occasionally 
the gallery has been opened on Sunday. 
Mondays and Tuesdays appear to be the most 
popular days with visitors as more people visit 
the gallery on those two days than later in the 
week. No attempt is made to check on the 
number of visitors but a register is provided 
for those who care to sign. This guest book 
reveals names of many well-known individuals 
from all parts of the world and more than 
5,000 visitors came to see the last exhibition. 
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County and Regional Libraries 


by Edith Gantt, Specialist in Public Libraries 


* % * At a time when National, State 
and local efforts are being especially 
directed adult 


education programs, the fact that 


toward effective 


public library service is still not available to 
eal 10,000,000 rural people and to greater 
tha 5,000,000 urban people seems all the 
more disturbing 

P ( braries in their earlier vears de- 
eloped largely as local institutions Benja- 
min Fra n started a cooperative library in 
73 { lis subseription library which 
eca the Library Co. of Philadelphia. In 
1796 and 1798 New York and Massachusetts 
egalized the founding of library corporations 


he Boston Athenaeum was a good 


at From about 1815 on, there was a 


tirring of terest in self-culture in the young 
Re} Lyceums appeared, the Useful 
Kon ige Society, the Lowell Institute, and 


na thers with lecture courses in cities and 


ocal initiative the development of 
the United States had begun, and 
libraries supported bv taxation 


mone ad already appeared by 1833 when 


Peterborough, N. H., organized a free circulat- 
g ral The most active circulating 
librat the United States in 1850 was the 
New Y¥ Mereantile Library. Some of these 
mercantile and mechanics libraries still exist, 
lt gh after 1850 public libraries supported 
tax funds developed rapidly. 
ty library idea is not new. Some 
0 vears ago the book needs of the rural people 
egan to arouse greatly increased attention. 
The sma brary unit was recognized as eco- 
insound and the solution of this 
roblem of library service to people in rural 
irea oked toward a larger unit than the 
to p As the county was an important 
g tal unit in practically all States 
its f New England, the movement for 
nt rary service gained in strength 
State Library Commissions 
Stat bra commissions were established 
to ca ( brary extension work. Travel- 
ng braries were sent out to rural schools, 
grou] und individuals. County library laws 
vere } ed State after State until 40 States 
or a t two outside of New England now 
have permissive county library legislation. 
\ few of these State laws include in their pro- 
si01 regional areas composed of two or 
more counties. County libraries are now es- 
tablished in 37 States, from one each in the 
Stat f Arizona and Oklahoma to 47 in 
California Chere are 16 States with county 
libraries ranging in number from 6 to 47. 
Out of a total of 3,074 counties in the United 
Stat 342 county libraries are now listed. 
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A small rural branch library being used by young 
farmers in the Tri-Parish Library of Louisiana. 


Included in this number is the Tri-Parish 
Library of Louisiana, the first regional library 
in the United States composed of two or 
more counties and operating much like a 
county library. However, there are more 
than 1,000 counties in the United States with 
no public libraries within their borders. 

The interest and enthusiasm for better 
library service for rural people through county 
and regional libraries seems unusually keen 


today. In library association meetings, State, 


regional, and national, the subject has had a 
prominent place on the programs and in the 
discussions of the librarians, the trustees, and 
those interested in books as an educational 
and culturalforece. Since 1934 when the figure 
of 45,000,000 people in the United States with- 
out library service was discussed at the Mon- 
treal meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the State library associations have 
had committees at work on plans for good 
library service for each State. These needs 
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vary with the States as is indicated by the 
per capita library expenditures which range 
from 3 cents to $1.08. The State plans have 
crystallized the library objectives by which 
efficient library service may be provided for 
all the people. 


What Plans Include 


Practically all plans include: 

A strong State library agency as necessary 
to provide leadership and definite development 
of publie library service over the State. 

Trained library personnel to build good book 
collections, to administer them to the best 
advantage, and to give professional library 
service to the people. 

County and regional library development 
to give library service in rural areas. 

Adequate public support to accomplish 
these objectives. 

Considerable advance has been made in 
putting such plans into execution. For ex- 
ample: The Ohio legislature voted $100,000 
State aid for libraries and local governments 
raised their budgets about $250,000 in order 
that they might participate in this State aid 
The 1937 Ohio Legislature raised this sum to 
$150,000. Ohio State aid to libraries and the 
tax on intangible assets for the support of 
libraries have hastened the development of 
county libraries, to the present total of 50 in 
a total of 88 counties. The county is the unit 
used in levying and distributing the tax 
Illinois granted $600,000 in 1935 to buy books 
for the public libraries of the State 

In 1937 Michigan made a $500,000 annual 
State aid grant to public libraries to begin in 
July 1938, while Arkansas voted $100,000 to 
restore the State library commission and to 
help in the establishment of county libraries 
Of this Arkansas fund, $35,400 was for the 
library commission and $64,600 for books for 

‘the county libraries. The county govern- 
ments had to match funds by providing sal- 
aries, quarters, and operating expenses. Ten 
new county libraries were started the first year 

In Oregon the State library commission and 
the Works Progress Administration cooper- 
ated to maintain two county libraries as 
demonstrations which led to the granting of 
permanent public support. Texas reports one 
new county library opened in August 1938 and 
appropriations set for four new county libra- 
ries to start in 1939. 

This year will probably see some additional 
library legislation in the States to establish in 
some cases State library agencies for extension 
work. In other States appropriations are 
needed to enable the State library commis- 
sions or other extension agencies to operate 
In many instances, requests for State aid for 
public library service will be made to help 
equalize library facilities, throughout th 
rural areas especially. 

County and regional libraries have similar 
characteristics. They each require trained 
librarians as administrative officers and pro- 
fessional staff, the headquarters library where 
the books are purchased and prepared for 
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use (though this need not be a specially built 
library building), stations and _ branches 
throughout the area to bring books to the 
people, and proper transportation. The spe- 
cial library book-postage rate has been a great 
factor in the success of the county libraries 
for it 
transportation of books. 


made possible cheap and frequent 


The bookmobile is becoming more common 
in rural library service. It is effective in 
many places. It attracts attention to the 
library service, perhaps one of its most valu- 
able aspects, but it is not absolutely necessary 
in every county or regional library. Some of 
the most efficient county libraries which have 
developed through the years still operate 
without bookmobiles though they may have 
passenger automobiles and trucks as part of 
their equipment. When a bookmobile is pos- 
sible and its purchase does not mean too great 
a sacrifice of books, it is unquestionably use- 
ful. But service needs to come first in rural 
library work. County libraries which have 
made the greatest development have put the 
first emphasis on this service—books adminis- 
tered by trained librarians. 

Many county libraries have waited for years 
for suitable buildings. However, in the mean- 
time they have given effective service from 
crowded headquarters in courthouses, often in 
basements, or in rented quarters. For ex- 
ample, the California county libraries are 
beginning to emerge these last few years into 
separate library buildings as in Amador and 
Solano Counties; or into quarters especially 
planned for the county library in new county 
courthouses as in Alameda and Contra Costa 
Counties. County libraries may also be the 
recipients of fine gift buildings such as the 
Tom Green County Library of Texas. 


Vew England’s Service 


New England has public libraries in all of 
her towns and cities. States, like Massa- 
chusetts, which make library service available 
to all of the people present a different problem 
from that of library extension only. The 
small towns usually cannot afford the services 
of trained librarians or really adequate book- 
stock. The inequality of library service is 
seen in the fact that 11 cities and towns in 
one metropolitan area of 80 cities and towns 
spend less than 50 cents per capita while six 
spend over $1.75 per capita on library service. 
In these States great interest is taken in 
regional library planning. Some States plan 
along the line of the Vermont regional libraries 
while others plan along the line of their natural 
trade areas as regions. 

The Vermont plan of 
service divides the State into four regions with 
a trained regional librarian in charge and 
living within each region. ‘The State library 
commission operates the regional libraries. 


regional library 


Each regional headquarters is located in a 
publie library which has contracted with the 
State library commission to give and receive 
certain services. 

The regional librarian has a stock of books 





sent from the commission which is supple- 
mented by interloan books from public librar- 
She has a bookmobile 


ies within the regions. 
and travels about the area on a regular 
schedule, visiting local libraries, schools, and 
library stations established in rural areas 
She brings professional advice, assistance, and 
books to the librarians of the little libraries to 
help improve their services, and through the 
schools and rural stations reaches many people 
never before reached by library service. The 
regional librarian cooperates with the librar- 
ians of the larger libraries to their mutual 
benefit. This plan is proving so effective that 
other States are studying it carefully to see if 


it can be adapted to serve their needs. 
TVA Library Service 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has devel- 
oped another type of regional library service 
which is proving of interest and value to the 
library profession. The close integration of 
adult education, recreation, and school library 
service within the TVA public libraries along 
with all traditional public library service, pro- 
vides a challenge and a stimulus to all libraries. 
The demonstration of libraries as vital and 
necessary institutions in small industrial and 
rural communities has been of great value. 


Tri-Parish Plan 


Louisiana has produced a third type of 
regional library which is largely an extension 
of the idea of county library service, an ex- 
tension of area. The Tri-Parish is a group of 
three parishes or counties cooperating to serve 
their whole area from a central headquarters 
with branch libraries, stations, and book- 
mobile service through rural areas. It was 
started at the request of the Governor as a 
demonstation to show which type of library 
service in rural areas would be most effective, 
books for adults handled through school 
libraries or through public libraries. Collec- 
tions of 100 books each were placed in 56 high 
schools in 10 parishes. These collections were 
purchased at a total cost of approximately 
$10,000 and they serve a population of 117,000. 

The Louisiana Department of Education 
turned over to the State library commission 
$10,000 for books for the Tri-Parish Library. 
The salaries, bookmobile, and running ex- 
penses were provided by the State library 
commission. The population served in the 
Tri-Parish area was 34,000. This regional 
publie library service won the support of the 
people so that the Louisiana legislature was 
asked to grant State aid to public libraries. 

The grant of $200,000 made in June 1938 
was to continue the Tri-Parish Library, start 
another regional library and strengthen the 


State library commission to render greater 
service to the other parts of the State still 
without library service. 

The idea of the public library as a necessary 
part of the cultural and educational life of 
America is generally accepted today. This 
should mean the steady development of ade- 
quate library service in all of our rural areas. 
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Pennsylvania's Projected School Building Program 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


* % Plans have been developed where- 


* 
by, whenever the necessary funds 
3 4q become available, Pennsylvania will 
have at least 728 new school building 
pre 


jects under way at an estimated cost of 
$93,000,000, according to Lester K. Ade, 
State superintendent of publie instruction. 


This rogram which will affect the school 
housing facilities of 815, or approximately 31 
percent, of the school districts of the State, is 


the result of two recent actions of the State 
legislature The first of these, known as the 
School District Merger Law, was enacted 
during the regular session of the legislature in 
1937 The second is known as the School 
suilding Plan of 1938 

The provisions of the 1937 act make it the 
duty of the county board of education in each 


county, in cooperation with the county super- 
dent, to prepare plans for the reorganiza- 

tion of school districts into larger and more 
adequate attendance areas and administrative 
make plans with respect to school 

dings and programs of instruction, and to 
approve rT disapprove school building sites. 
Considerable progress had been made under 


( provisions, particularly with respect to 


plans for more satisfactory attendance and 
administrative units, when in August 1938 the 
egisla meeting in special session provided 
for the State-wide school building program. 

Since much work had been done throughout 
the State on the first of these two undertakings 
pre to the time for inaugurating the 
second, it was possible for local, county, and 
State school authorities to take immediate and 
full advantage of the latter. County boards of 
education, having studied the reorganization 
and | ding needs in more than one-half of 
the se ol districts of the State, were in favor- 
able position to formulate their school build- 
ng plans and to submit them with little delay 
to the proper State authorities. 

Details of the Plan 

lhe primary purpose of the School Building 
\ct of 1938 was to set up a plan whereby the 
State could encourage and assist localities to 
naugurate school building improvement pro- 
grams, particularly in rural communities. 
\ccordingly, the plan includes provisions for 
the necessary légal authority for carrying such 


a program into effect, acceptance of all grants 
obtainable from the Federal Government, and 
additional funds from the State sufficient to 
enable the State to share the remaining 55 per- 
cent of the costs with the respective localities. 

Che act extends the scope of ‘“‘The Penn- 
Sylvania General State Authority” and author- 
izes 1t to acquire property from school dis- 
tricts, to construct, furnish, and equip school 
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buildings or additions to buildings, and to 
lease them to school districts for a period not 
to exceed 30 years at a rental which will 
amortize the State’s share of the construction 
cost, at which time the property will auto- 
matically revert to the respective school dis- 
tricts. Conversely, it authorizes school dis- 
tricts to convey property to “The General 
State Authority” and to enter into other nec- 
essary agreements with that agency and with 
the State to make the plan effective. 

The State department of public instruction 
is authorized, with the approval of the 
Governor, to join with any school district in 
entering into any of the contracts and leases 
with “The General State Authority.’”’ On 
all such contracts, the State will assist local 
school districts in paying the rentals to the 
“Authority” The part 
of such rental which the State pays will vary 


among the districts according to their true 


as they become due. 


valuation per teacher of the assessable prop- 
erty, as indicated in the following schedule: 


Percent 
Distressed districts__. 70-100 
$25,000 or less 70 
$25,000—$50,000 60 
$50,000-—$75, 000 _ 50 
$75,000—-$100,000 10 
$100,000—-8 150,000 30 
$150,000—$200,000 . 20 
$200,000 or more_. 10 


The State agency which was authorized by 
the law to acquire property and to construct 
and rent school buildings is also authorized 
to secure loans for the purpose of paying the 
State's share of the construction costs. 

‘Throughout the process of developing these 
new school building plans,’’ states Superin- 
tendent Ade in the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, “unusual care was exercised to 
assure the new facilities would be well adapted 

for satisfying the needs of all the boys 
and girls.’”’ 

The State superintendent also explains that 
all sites for school buildings were reviewed by 
special committees to determine their appro- 
priateness to the county plan, centers of school 
population, and to transportation routes, and 
that resources of school districts were exam- 
ined to determine their financial ability to 
insure the success of the projects. 

Other agencies, too, such as the State art 
commission and the department of health 
examined the projects before their final in- 
spection by “The General State Authority.’ 

It is significant to note that of the 815 dis- 
tricts which submitted projects, 670, or 82 
percent, bave true valuation of property per 
teacher amounting to less than $100,000 each. 
This fact indicates that the program will 


benefit districts with low valuations to a 
greater extent than it will those with high 
valuations. It is estimated that 2,000 small 
school buildings will be eliminated in such 
districts. These old buildings will be re- 
modeled or replaced with entirely new struc- 
tures for the accommodation of approximately 
300,000 children. Approximately one-half of 
the projects are for elementary schools and the 
others for secondary schools. Every county in 
the State is to participate in the program with 
the number of projects ranging from 1 to 37 


* 
CCC Camp Education 


(Concluded from page 181) 


per county. 


acquired become a part of the routine behavior 
of a young man all the rest of his days. 

But to stop here would be stopping short of 
what the camps can do toward developing a 
well-rounded individual. Many, if not all, of 
the things learned unconsciously can be 
enriched and extended through organized 
effort. There has been developed, therefore, 
an organized educational program for the 
camps, planned and conducted by an advisory 
committee on education, composed of the 
company commander, project superintendent, 
the educational adviser, and frequently an 
outstanding enrollee. This committee at- 
tempts to coordinate all of the learning oppor- 
tunities of the camp. In fact, the heart and 
core of the study program consists of the daily 
life of the men. The study program begins 
with what the enrollees do and how they live 
in camp, and this is expanded to the local or 
home community, State, Nation, and world. 

Thus, the learning processes are natural, 
realistic, and pragmatic—working, learning, 
and living are all one process. The purpose of 
intelligent organization is to make them one 
and to make them better. J. W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, has effectively 
stated the underlying implications of educa- 
tion in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps: 

“The camps have furnished another demon- 
stration of the educational value of a ‘whole- 
some way of life’; of study associated with 
genuine productive labor; of courses built upon 
the needs and interests of the individuals; and 
above all, of individual counseling through 
which boys are led to analyze their own apti- 
tudes and abilities and to plan their own. lives 
in the light of this self-examination. These 
educational values are not for emergency days 
alone. They must find their way more largely 
than at present into the regular educational 
policies and procedures of the Nation.” 
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All Groups Included 

Five specific groups are being served through 
the well-rounded program of distributive 
education now being carried on in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The first of these groups consists of persons 
employed in five of the large stores in the city. 
Training for this group, 800 in all, is given ir 
quarters provided by each of the stores on a 
50-50, employer-employee, time basis. In- 
structors for this program who with two ex- 
ceptions are former employees of the stores 
interested in the program, are well qualified 
for their work. 

The second group served in the Salt Lake 
City program is composed of employees of 
small stores. Instruction for this group is 
given in quarters provided by the stores. 
Classes for this group are held for an hour at 
the end of the day or before store opening 
time. The instruction is given for one or 
more groups in a single store or for groups 
from different stores, such as drug and mixed 
apparel stores. 

A third group- 
who for various reasons can be reached most 
sasily through evening classes are given in- 
struction in quarters provided by the city 


adults employed in stores 


schools. 
High-school 

selected for the purpose, are enrolled in part- 

time cooperative classes. Under this part- 


seniors, who are carefully 


time cooperative plan, students spend part of 


the day in school and part in practical em- 
ployment in city establishments. 

Members of a fifth group are given 3 to 6 
hours training for orientation as salespersons 
for special or seasonal work, such as Christmas 
selling. On December 13, 1938, 75 of these 
pupils were sent to one store. Coordinators 
do all the training in the courses offered for 
this group, interview the stores regarding the 
nature of the work to be done, and select the 
students who are to report for short seasonal 
work periods. 


Arts Meeting Scheduled 

Vocational educators will be interested in 
the announcement of the annual meetings of 
the Western Arts Society in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 3-6. 

Notable leaders in the fields of education, 
particularly concerned with the arts, home 
economics, industrial arts, and vocational 
education will present some phase of the 
theme of the convention, ‘‘ The Artsin America 
Today,” on each of the 4 days of the con- 
vention. 

The value of the motion picture and of 
radio in fostering American culture will be 
discussed at one session. Of particular in- 
terest to educators will be the discussion during 
the second session of the convention of the 


THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


topic, ‘Evaluating Education in the Arts in 
Terms of American Youth,’’ 
Harry E. Wood, 5215 College 


Indianapolis, Ind., is secretary 


Avenue, 
of the 


association 


Husbands Fall in Line 

How a class project carried out by students 
n a course in methods at the Georgia Normal 
and Agricultural College provided practice 
teaching for them, and gave them experience 
in setting up and carrying on a course in family 
buying and marketing, is told in a pamphlet 
recently issued by the American Home Eco- 
nomies Association. 

The family buying and marketing project 
was worked out with a group of homemakers in 
a community adjacent to the college, with 
whom the students had become acquainted 
through contact with them in home improve- 
ment project activities and meetings for 
parents of nursery school age children. 

The husbands of the majority of the women 
in the community are employed 2 to 4 days a 
week by the city. Most of the women supple- 
ment their husband’s incomes by laundry work 
All of the families 


included in this group had at least two children 


and domestic service. 
and the meager family incomes were being 
spent unwisely and for the wrong foods. 

A canvass of the homes of the group made 


vy the students disclosed that: (1) Food and 


patent medicines were bought from peddlers; 
Z 85 percent of the food purchases were 
credit purchases; (3) 95 percent of the families 
purchased food in small amounts; (4) the same 
foods were purchased over and over; (5) most 
of the food purchases were made by the men; 
6) canned vegetables were purchased when 
the same foods were available in the garden; 
7) the women used no informational helps to 
aid them in their buying; (8) food labels were 
disregarded since they were not understood. 
Special attention was given by the college 
many of them prospective home 
to the size of the incomes 


students 
economics teachers 
of the families in the group, the number of 
persons to be fed, the requirements for an 
adequate diet, particularly for those with 
specific physical ailments, and the means of 
improving buying practices. 

Reporting on the results of this project 
Miss Esther T. Holley, head of the department 
of home economies at the Georgia Normal and 
Agricultural College, writes: ‘‘ At the conclusion 
of the unit the women decided they were 
responsible for the protection of the health of 
their families and for the wise expenditure of 
the money available for food. They decided 
to ask their husbands to allow them to do the 
budgeting and marketing for the family’s 
food, and so far about seven-eighths of the 
men have agreed to permit their wives to do 





xk * 





recognized the desir- 
ists. As a group, 


the marketing. They 
ability of using shopping 


they agreed to discontinue buying at one local 


store until certain insanitary conditions there 
Incidentally, also, they asked 
fresh and dried fruits 


were corrected. 
the chain store to carr) 
and greens during the winter and appealed to 
employers to pay in cash so that the workers 
could get the benefit of the best values avail- 


able in the markets 


An Educator Passes 


Edgar Starr Barney, businessman and edu- 
cator, who for a half century served as prin- 
cipal of the Hebrew Technical Institute of 
New York City, died December 25, 1938. 

Dr. Barney, whose business career paralleled 
his educational career, was affiliated for many 
years with a prominent river boat line, first as 


a steamer operator and then as clerk, auditor, 


general passenger agent, and director. It has 
been said of him that his ability to carry 


jointly the responsibilities of a business office 
and his heavy duties as an educator “‘is a 
tribute not only to his industry and energy, 
but to the versatility of his talents. It is 
education, however, that he thought of as his 
lifework and his part in making possible the 
success of the Hebrew Technical Institute is 
an accomplishment in which all who are 
interested in the adaptation of education to 
the realities of the modern world may take 
pride.”” A member of the first teaching staff 
of the institute, Dr. Barney was its principal 
during all except the initial 9 years of its 
existence. 

Dr. Barney was responsible for the concept 
of vocational education held by the Hebrew 
Technical Institute which, as expressed in its 
prospectus, is “to train young men in scientific 
and industrial subjects so that they can read- 
ily find and efficiently fill, positions in the 
world of industry,’’ and also of the further 
concept that “technical education trains the 
brain to direct the hand in accomplishing 
efficient work.”’ 


Blood Will Tell 

A swine improvement project which is bring- 
ing additional profit both to individual farm- 
ers and to an entire community is being 
carried on in Austin, Minn., under the 
supervision of P. J. Holland, instructor in agri- 
cultural education at the Austin High School. 

The objective of Holland’s plan is to 
help farmers produce hogs which will mature 
quickly, make economical gains in a given 
period, and give the maximum dressing per- 
centage. ‘To accomplish this objective, he has 
organized the Austin Ares 
ment Association which is composed of adults 


Swine Improve- 


who are engaged in farming. 
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Performance record is the keynote of the 
activities of the association. In their efforts 
to secure good producing gilts and sows, mem- 


bers of the association weigh the litters from 


the animals on their own farms at birth, ear- 
mark them, weigh them again at 56 days from 
birth when they are weaned and again at 180 
days from birth, when hogs are frequently 


about ready for the market. Breeding gilts 
are selected from the largest and fastest grow- 
ing tters Litter mates of these selected 

tatooed and sent to the local packing 
which cooperates in the swine improve- 
ment project by reporting on the cut-out 
percentage of these animals. ‘‘The record of 


performance,’ Mr. Holland explains, ‘“‘must 
include the results secured on the cutting floor 
of the packing plant 

Citing figures to show the value of the swine 
Holland states that 


the fastest-growing litters represented in the 


improvement plan, Mr 


association were products of a cross between 
a Chester White boar and Poland China sows. 
The average weight of the seven litters of this 
herd at 56 days was 436 pounds; the average 


umber farrowed was 10; the average number 


weaned and raised to market weight was 9.8, 


and the average weight per pig in the herd at 
6 da 14.5 pounds. The herd averaged 200 
pounds in weight at 157 days. Of the 53 mem- 
bers ¢ led in the swine improvement asso- 
ciation last year, 30 reported litters that aver- 


aged 250 pounds or better at 56 days—the 
minimum weight of litter from which it is ad- 
sable to select breeding gilts. 
\s a part of his swine improvement pro- 
gram Mr 
r farmers in which he gives instruc- 


Holland has organized evening 
classes fi 


tion on improved feeding and sanitation meth- 


ods and on the keeping of careful and accurate 

ne performance records. A weekly radio 
school is earried on for those interested in the 
swine improvement project, on a local radio 
statio The nucleus of the entire project is 
the swine improvement council which is com- 


posed of members of various hog breeding asso- 
ciations represented in the Austin area. 


Food. Mathematies, and Science 


Ni York City now possesses the only 
centralized publie school in the world special- 
g training for the food trades. It is 
ipported and endorsed by the Food Indus- 
tries through the advisory board on industrial 
edaucati 
C rses cover instruction in restaurant and 
cafeteria work, meat merchandising, and in 
the bakery, grocery, fruit, vegetable, and 


dairy products merchandising fields. New 
modern equipment is used in connection with 
the instruction 

Che training is open to all elementary and 


junior high school graduates. The course of 


study includes the technical training necessary 
for all food merchandising and related aca- 
demic work necessary for complete mastery 


of the field studied. 


provides for a 4-year course in 


The food trade training 
English; a 
ceurse in social science, including American 
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Food Trades Vocational High-School students witness practical 
demonstration in meat cutting given by fellow students. 
° 


history, the industrial history of the food 
trades, and the economies of sources of pro- 
duction and distribution; a course in mathe- 
matics covering the simple operations required 
in store work and the advanced work of store 
pricing, mark-up, 


management, inventory, 


overhead, and general business procedure; 
science offerings including the field of bio- 
chemistry, which deal with the methods of 
food preservation, molds, ferments, yeasts, 
decomposition, and refrigeration, the action 
of heat on meat fibers and other foodstuffs, 
and diseases of animals, fruits, and vegetables. 
Other subjects covered in the New York food 
trade courses include sanitary laws, Govern- 
ment inspection and the Food and Drug Act. 
Drawing and lettering work which is a part 
of the course, covers pencil, charcoal, and free 
brush for sign work and tags; a study of color 
applied to display work; manipulation and 
arrangement of decoration materials; sea- 


sonable display compositions; simple shop 
plans; and lay-outs of windows in plan and 


elevation. 


Advisory Committees Function 


Minneapolis public schools are making good 
use of the advisory committee plan in setting 
up a variety of vocational education programs. 
An example is the committee set up in connec- 
tion with the course carried on for janitor- 
engineers in school buildings. 

This committee is composed of five persons 
organized labor 


from the janitor-engineer 


group, and five representing the public 


schools—the superintendent of schools, the 
assistant superintendent in charge of voca- 
tional education, the chief operating engineer, 
the housekeeping instructor, and the engineer- 
ing instructor. The committee meets regu- 
larly and considers all matters having to do 


with the plans, policies, procedures, courses, 
and all other details of the janitor-engineer 
instruction. 


Only Thrifty Farmers Eligible 


Banks which lend money to farmers invari- 
ably desire proof that they are risking their 
money on individuals who follow a sound, 
sensible plan of farming. Of interest in this 
connection is the insistence of one banker, 
John W. Graham in Floyd County, Ga., that 
‘‘no bank engaged in farmer financing can do 
a sounder thing than to require that necessary 
food and feed crops be grown on the farm as 
a condition for the granting of loans. If a 
farmer will not grow his own food and feed 
crops, we do not want him as a customer,”’ 

For a number of years and especially during 
the vears of economic depression, courses in 
vocational agriculture carried on by the 
States in rural high schools under Federal 
grants, have emphasized the necessity for 
farmers to adopt a live-at-home plan in con- 
nection with their farming operations. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to this type 
of farming plan in the southern States, espe- 
cially in connection with programs of voca- 
tional agriculture carried on for Negro youth 
and adult farmers. And Georgia is one of the 
States in which the value of the live-at-home 
plan has been conclusively demonstrated. 

Live-at-home programs as advocated by the 
agricultural education service of the Office of 
Education and those responsible for agricul- 
tural education in rural high schools call for 
the raising on each farm of enough feed to 
supply all livestock, poultry, dairy cows, 
swine, beef cattle, horses and mules—and 
enough truck, garden, and orchard crops to 
supply the farm table. 

C. M. ArTHUR 
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In Publie Schools 


Great Growth Shown 

Opportunities in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
is the title of a publication recently issued by 
the board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which portrays by picture and story the many 
opportunities offered in the public schools to 
the children and adults of that city. 

“Beginning in 1834 with but five pupils in 
an humble room,” according to this publication, 
“the free public school system of Pittsburgh 
has grown to comprise more than 150 build- 
ings valued at $50,000,000 or more, with an 
enrollment of 151,000 under a teaching and 
executive staff of upward of 4,000 


Assembly Programs 


At a recent meeting of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“‘Whereas, There is manifest the great need 
to build conscious barriers against conditions 
destructive of democracy, and to renew and 
reaffirm our faith in American democracy: 
Therefore be it 

‘Resolved, That in every public school in 
the city of New York, assemblies be devoted 
to the promulgation of American ideals of 
democracy, tolerance, and freedom for all men; 
that these assemblies be devoted to making 
the children of our Nation aware of the con- 
tributions of all races, and nationalities to the 
growth and development of American democ- 
racy; that the programs for all these assem- 
blies be based on the social and political his- 
tory of the United States; and that these 
programs present the contributions of all 
races and nationalities in a wav such as to 
develop esteem, respect, good will, and toler- 
ance among students and teachers in all the 
schools, and be it further 

‘Resolved, That the 
schools of the city of New York be instructed 
and empowered to take all necessary steps for 
the immediate and effective furtherance of 
the above resolution, and that the superin- 
tendent of schools shall so instruct the prin- 
cipals, and require official reports by them of 


superintendent of 


such assemblies.”’ 


Auditory Aids 

The committee on scientific aids to learn- 
ing, which is a committee of the National 
Research Council, has prepired a report on 
Auditory Aids in the Class Room. ‘‘The 
present report is designed solely to give school 
administrators figures as to the approximate 
cost of providing auditory aids to class rooms 
by four methods which are now practicable: 
broadcasting through the facilities of com- 
mercial broadcast stations, broadcasting 
through the facilities of an ultrahigh fre- 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


quency broadcast station owned by the school 


system, wire lines, and records.” 


Air-minded Debating 

High-school debating became air-minded on 
December 1 when debate teams in two high 
schools 30 miles apart engaged in a debate 
which was aired over two stations and in 
which the contestants heard each other’s 
arguments by radio. The high schools in 
Olympia and Centralia, Wash., engaged in 
the unique debate. Each team debated be- 
fore the assembly of its own school in its own 
auditorium. Radio stations KGY in Olym- 
pia and KELA in Centralia were linked to- 
gether to carry both sides of the debate which 
was passed on to listening audiences of the 
two stations as well. The intricate switching 
necessary to handle the debate was carried 
a hitch and _ instantaneous 
Managers of the two 


out without 
switches were «made. 
radio stations reported an excellent listener 
response and report that plans are under way 
for further debates to be similarly staged be- 
tween high-school teams in cities where radio 


stations are in operation. 


Arthardale School 

The Arthurdale School Arthurdale, W. 
Va.), as described by the faculty of that school 
in the West Virginia School Journal of De- 
cember 1938, ‘‘is organized to meet the special 
needs of the pupils of its community rather 
than to provide en opportunity for the teach- 
ing of the traditional and formal courses of 
study. It follows no set form of procedure, 
but is a laboratory through which the children 
work to get their educative experiences. Ac- 
lifelike problems, rather than con- 
constitute the 


tivities 
ventional school subjects, 
curriculum. 

The school, as described, consists of a group 
of seven buildings—one for the nursery, one 
for grades 1 to 3, one for grades 4 to 6, one 
for grades 7 to 12, a pottery building for 
school and adult work, a gymnasium and 
auditorium, and the school center building 
for offices, lunchrooms, kitchens, and home 


ct mics. 


Citizenship Day 

Manitowoc County, Wis., a community of 
some 58,000 people located along Lake Michi- 
gan, is undertaking a county-wide project 
which it hopes will become a pattern for 
\merica in teaching young men and women 
both that democracy is worth while and how 
it works. Manitowoc has set aside May 21 
as Citizenship Day 
county’s 1,200 young people who have reached 
the age of 21 and the status of citizenship 
between May 1, 1938, and May 1, 1939, will 


be formally inducted as citizens. 


a day on which the 








President Clarence Dykstra of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Chief Justice Marvin B. 
Rosenberry of the Wisconsin supreme court 
and other State educators, jurists, and public 
officials will participate in the program. Ne- 
tional speakers are to be brought to the city of 
The city will be 

\ formal ritual 


Manitowoc for the occasion. 
decked out in holiday regalia. 
will be held in the Lincoln High School bowl. 
\ parade through city streets is to precede 
the ceremonies and speaking program. 
Starting in January the county’s 38 election 
precincts are to be organized and canvassed. 
The young men and women who are of tbe 
age to come under the program W ill be grouped 
together in their home precincts. At three 
meetings in each precinct between January 
and May they will be 
physical, theoretical], and spiritual values and 


instructed in tbe 


aspects of American Government—in the 


township and county primarily, and in the 
relationship of those units to the State and 


Nation. 


School Finance Survey 


A report dated December 1938 of a survey 
of school finance in Cook County, IIl., exelu- 
sive of Chicago, by the Lake Shore division 
of the Illinois Education Association, presents 
data by townships to show assessed valua- 
tions in relation to number of pupils attend- 
ing school, costs of township treasurers’ 
offices, and amounts of funds received from 
the State for the schools. A brief section on 
insurance of school buildings in Cook and 
Lake Counties is also included 
portion of the report deals with amounts of 
school funds handled by township treasurers’ 
offices and the costs of those offices between 


\lthough the 


The major 


1927 and 1937, inclusive. 
report is brief the topics selected for study are 
significant, and the data included in the report 
are so well presented and analyzed that the 
findings of the study stand out clearly to the 


reader. 


Financing Education 


Major Issues in Financing Educaiion in 
Pennsylvania is a recent publication of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. The following 
topics are included: Basis for the distribution 
of State school moneys; determination of the 
educational program; measurement of the 
educational task; transportation of pupils; 
measurement of ability to support education 
This publication will doubtless be of interest 
to other State departments of education that 
are studying their problems of financing 


education. 
W.S. DerreENBAUGH 


* 
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In Colleges 


Literary Record 


4 record in literary achievement in 1 year 
has undoubtedly been set at the University 
f lowa Wilbur Schramm of the school of 
lett nounced that four graduate stu- 
dent theses had been published in book form, 
three them as novels. He said that at no 
othe titution in this country has such an 
event occurred All of the authors received 
a 1 degrees for their literary creations. 
[he writers and their works are Ross Taylor, 
Bri George Abbe, Voices in the Square; 
Helene Margaret, The Great Horse, a narrative 
poe! ind Herbert Krause, Wind Without 
Rair hich will be off the press early in 1939. 
Prosperity Note 

H sa prosperity note from the women’s 


education department of the Uni- 


rl ca 
} 


ersity of Wisconsin 


Every member of the 


1938 graduating class has been placed in a 
position this year. The 26 seniors and gradu- 
ite students who made up the class have been 

ul positions in schools and hospitals in 
L di different States, according to Blanche 
M. Tr g, director of the department. 


Latin-American Study 


The Pan-American Conference recently 
held Lima, Peru, makes particularly timely 
the Institute for Latin-American studies to 
be held at the University of Michigan next 


sun r. Greater importance will be attached 
ti the titute because of the lack of knowl- 


dg Latin America in this country which 
rect ternational developments have re- 
vealed Problems of the Americas, authori- 


ties believe, cannot be solved without more 
nowledge of the American nations. 


Authorities on Latin America in a half 


dozen fields will be brought to Ann Arbor for 
the stitute The institute will be directed 
committee on Latin-American studies, 


al formal group of scholars interested in 


South and Central America. It will be 
financed by the university and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


German Refugee Student Plan 

Har ar 
the Harvard Corporation has voted 20 new 
hips of $500 each ($100 more than the 


University has announced that 


tuition fee) for qualified refugee students of 
any creed from Germany, provided that each 
rship be supplemented by contributions 


f 


for living expenses to an amount equivalent 


to $500 raised by the undergraduate committee 


on refugee students. Toward its own obliga- 
tion under this offer the university has already 
been offered, and has accepted, $5,000 from 
the Elizabeth Glendower Evans Fund. The 
award of these scholarships will be adminis- 
tered | the committee on general scholar- 
ships in Harvard University. 
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New Building Program 

At Ball State Teachers College in Muncie, 
Ind., construction has been started on a 
$95,000 addition to Ball gymnasium, which 
will include a swimming pool, and on a 
$290,000 addition to Lucina Hall, women’s 
dormitory, as a part of a 6-year building 
program for which the size of the campus has 
Frank Elliott 
Ball men’s residence hall, recently constructed 
at a cost of $400,000 was dedicated January 
25. \lso to be built is an addition to Burris 


been increased to 90 acres. 


School, an experimental laboratory school on 
the campus, at a cost totaling $360,000 
Thirty percent of the cost of these structures 


Or 


was provided by the State legislature, 25 
percent by bond issue by the college, and 45 
percent by the Federal Government. 


Watton C, JoHN 
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In Libraries 


Oregon Survey 

The Oregon State Planning Board in coop- 
eration with the Oregon State library has just 
issued a comprehensive survey of public li- 
brary service in that State. One section of 
the report considers the problem of school 
library service and presents data on holdings, 
expenditures, and desirable standards. For 
adequate library service as a whole—public, 
school and college—the survey recommends 
the establishment either of joint county dis- 
tricts or the creation of regional branches of 
the State library, to be supported by the State, 
with some participation by the region. 


Important Opportunities 


In the field of adult education, public li- 
braries see two important opportunities; one to 
aid self-education through guided reading and 
the other to render adequate book service to 
other adult education agencies. With the aim 
of improving the technique of reader guidance, 
three librarians, John Chancellor, Miriam D. 
Tompkins and Hazel I. Medway, have coop- 
erated in producing a book which contains the 
results of experience and of research in this 
field. Their work, Helping the Reader Toward 
Self-Education, considers practical methods 
for both large and small public libraries, dis- 
cusses the problem of understanding the needs 
of the readers and analyzes the problem of 
readability of books. 


Modern Poetry 

The University of Buffalo library is making 
a systematic collection of the basic materials of 
modern poetry. Living poets are being re- 
quested to send in the trial sheets and various 
drafts of their poems together with any papers 
relating to them. In this way, the library has 
succeeded in gathering source material which 
has been useful for the study of poetry, for 


sound literary criticism, and for the psychol- 
ogist. The director of the Lockwood Memo- 
rial Library at the University of Buffalo, C. D. 
\bbott, described this project at the twenty- 
sixth annual conference of eastern college 
librarians, held recently at Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


Surveys 15 Fields 

\ccording to figures compiled in 1935 by the 
Special Libraries Association, there are in the 
United States 1,475 special libraries, main- 
tained by industrial concerns, business houses, 
governmental research units, and other organi- 
zations. For the information of the prospec- 
tive worker desiring to enter this rapidly ex- 
panding branch of librarianship, the Special 
Library Association has just compiled The 
Special Library Profession and What it Offers. 
This volume surveys 15 different fields, such 
as chemical libraries, banking libraries, art 
museum libraries and others, and gives for 
each field such essential facts as scope, nature 
of work and service, type of collection, salaries 
paid, and probable future development. 


Ratepw M. DuNBAR 
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In Other 
(Government Agencies 


Public Works Administration 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes, in a report 
to the President reviewing the acconfplish- 
ments of the PWA during the first 6 months 
of the 1938 program, reported among other 
items the allotment of $220,907,508 for work 
on 2,808 educational projects with a total 
estimated cost of $469,195,114. 


National Youth Adminisiration 

A survey of the experiences of the new labor 
supply during the transition from school to 
labor market is being conducted by the Re- 
search Division of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration in seven selected cities— Binghamton, 
N. Y., Birmingham, Ala., Denver, Colo., 
Duluth, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif., and Seattle, Wash. Those selected 
for study were graduated from the eighth 
grade in 1929, 1931, and 1933. 

Special employment services for youths are 
now functioning in 114 cities of 38 States, 
through efforts of the NYA. In 26 cities 
where the NYA originally carried the financial 
responsibility, the State employment services 
have assumed all or part of the burden. In 
addition, State employment services have 
opened junior employment divisions in 29 
other cities, following the procedure set up 
by the NYA but supported by their own 
funds. 

Marcaret F. Ryan 
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